

ut-rate fare discounter flies 
Mo travel industry flak 


Warren Berryman 
Ministry of Transport is 
{gating a cut-rate in- 
tlonal air fare 
kement involving Air 

t Zealand, Belgium’s, 
Airlines, and a New 
1 tour operator. 

I investigation was 
led by the Travel Agents 
latlon of New Zealand 
HZ), which brought to the 
try's attention a round- 
arid fare offered by the 
tland-based Link 
iation.and its associated 
lines. 

\ is offering a round-thc- 
.fare at a price 26 per 
pelow that charged by 
fe members. 

INZmembers claim limy 
P no way to drop fares to 
He with those offered by 
nd still abide by the air 
■egu la lions. 

NZ members claim they 
know exactly how Link 
incount fares to this 
t. 

TAANZ has provided the 
ry with an air ticket 
i on a Sabena ticket 
for travel between the 
in B points; Now 
ltJ . Los Angeles, New 
Easels, London, the 
■*■*» and return to Now 
f via Singapore. Tlx* 
“valid far one your and 
** can be made nl any 
e points cn route. 

Price written on this 
was l!>c approved price 
l7 > a combina lion tho 
®y full faro to London 
return excursion faro. 
If 0 Passager paid only 
f 0r ihe ticket. 


The Ministry of Transport 
has asked both Link and Air 


Australian inquiries 
revealed a complicated net- 


New Zealand to explain where work of commissions an! Jdck- 
the $427 difference between the backs between airlines and 


price written on the ticket and 
the price actually paid came 
from. 

Most of Link's business is on 


certain travel agents and 
resulted In a total overhaul of 
that country’s aviation policy. 
One casualty of that 


the New Zealand-Europe-UK overhaul was Air New 
route. Zealand, which was effectively 

Link's business generally cut out of the Australia — 
goes to Air New Zealand and United States travel market. 
Sabena. Air New Zealand's special 

Link holds the General relationship with Australia’s 
Service Agency for Sabena in cut-rate tour operator Jetset, 
this country through an provided it with an estimated 
associate company ; Con- 30per cent of its United States 
sol Ida ted Air Services. bound traffic. The relationship 

Link has 240,000 mem bers in also drew strong criticism 
New Zealand. Membership from the Australian travel 
fees are $6 a family. industry. 

Members can join one day The Link Association was 
and fly the next. established 10 years ago to 

Link fills an estimated promote the interests of 
10,000 scats a year for Air New European emigrants to this 
Zealand. country. It was founded by a 

TAANZ executive director Dutchman, Louis Kuys, and a 
Peter Lowry said Link was a Swiss, Henry Sigerist. 

TAANZ member and his Sigerist was formerly head 
association did not do Its man for UTA in this country, 
washing in public. Sigerist did not dispute the 

But as a matter of principle «27 difference between the 
any travel package or fare price shown on the air ticket 
should be available to all and the price paid by the 
consumers or agents on an traveller. This price was of- 
equal basis and not just to fared to Link members — not 
certain agents or a certain the general public, 
class of the public. The difference between the 

"We want to protect the ticket price and the price paid 
consumer so they all linve the to the airlines toas paid by the 
best deal possible and the Link Association of Clubs and 
travel ngont of their choice", Migrant Organisations in New 
he Bold. Zealand Incorporated. 

It Is understood Ilia t some The Link Association was a 
TAANZ members hope the non-profit incorporated 
present inquiry will lead to the society, according to Sigerist, 
same sort of air faro pricing So where did the Link 
review recently conducted In Association get the money to 
Australia. pay out this sort of passenger 


rebates? And did the money 
come from Sabena and or Air 
New Zealand as some TAANZ 
members speculated? 

Sigerist said: "Far too many 
people speculate without 
having any facts. I’m not 
prepared to give any facts and 
details out. Why should I 
disclose my way of doing 
business so others can imitate 
me? 

“This is fall- competition. We 
are running a club that offers 
facilities to members which 
obviously the general public 
cannot get. That is the purpose 
of having a club. 

"It’s a free enterprise 


.■fetyaA"-, 

countr™^° AANZ has no 
right td^f w fe in the ac¬ 
tivities i? , W6 *>, 

■■In lhey 

should not t» ••»lv‘ , ‘'' n d our 
newspaper. It’s nC.J’. them 
but for Link members only," 
he said. 

The company office file on 
The Link Association contains 
the society 's accounts for those 
years since its begwing 
The accounts fo^* year 
ending June 30, 1977, show the 
society’s income at $29,857. 
This income was made up of 
membership fees, advertising, 

Continued on Page 16 


A BITTER, bloody spring is 
forecast bs trade unions put 
the finishing touches to big 
wage claims employers are 
equally determined to resist 
— Page 3. 

HOPES of a reprieve for the 
bont Industry, tn the wake of 
a 30 per cent sales lax Im¬ 
position arc fading and In¬ 
dividual companies are 
plotting survival footwork. 
Helen Vnuse looks at the 
future of a fragmented In¬ 
dustry — Pages 28-29. 

POST Office and Social 
Welfare officials have 
devised a system they hope 
will slash the cost to the 
State of benefits pocketed by 
petty criminals — Belinda 
Gillespie looks at the latest 
anti-fraud measures. — 
Page 32. 
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by Colin James 

“MOST of all, 1 tliiilk one 
remembers liim as a man who, 
mooting on a social occasion or 
in the corridors, would always 
have a smile, a pleasant word, 
no matter who he was talking 
to. 

"lie wua one of Ute kinder 
members during my time in 
(he House and one whom it was 
always a pleasure to meet, 
whatever tins circumstances.'' 

It is one of Die paradoxes of 
the Prime Minister, who has 
wounded more people than 
most politicians, that lie is 
capable of an accurate 
generosity about others when 
the occasion calls for it. 

His commons above were 
about Bruce Barclay, the 
genial, craggy giant from 
Christchurch Central, who had 
died tlic day before. 

Moreostuldy than any other 
in the parliamentary tributes 



In Barclay, the Prime Minister 
pointed up the Christchurch 
MP’s essential qualities. 

Barclay's conduct, he said, 
was no different in the House 
from out of it. 

“He was not the kind of 
antagonist that some of us are 
across the House. He was a 
man who made no enemies 
while he whs there. 


“He was a warm and kindly 
man, a strong debater with a 
big, powerful voice, who didn't 
mince his words, who spoke 
knowledgeably and ef¬ 
fectively, particularly on 
matters affecting the 
agriculture portfolio, but with 
strong conviction. He was not 
wont to use some of the frills 
which perhaps turn the 
listener off a little.’' 

Barclay was that — a man 
without malice, the best of 
human beings to inhabit the 
Hill, Chief Labour whip 
Russell Marshall said his 
having no enemies was not just 
an absence of enmity, on the 
part of people he met, it was a 
positive friendship. 

Marshall was right. 
Literally everybody did like 
Barclay. MPs, staff, Jour¬ 
nalists, pressure group 
representatives, parly 
members, constituents. I have 
found no one who didn't. 



BRUCE BARCLAY 

He was a generous, humble 
man, no trapeze artist. So low 
was his public profile that, 
even though he was an Un¬ 
dersecretary, fellow MP 
Michael Bassett's gossipy 
book on the third Labour 


Government failed to montinn 
him. 

Yel Barclay's practical 
grasp of farming problems — 
he was a farmer himself — 
plus his sound grounding In 
reformist Labour Ideals 
provided some useful motive 
power for Colin Moyle's high 
flying act as Agriculture 
Minister. 

Staff say he was clear and 
precise in what he wanted 
from them. In Opposition he 
built up a network of in¬ 
formants and sounding-points 
that is now bearing fruit in 
party agriculure policy¬ 
making. He would have been 
minister in a Labour Govern¬ 
ment. 

I have always argued the 
elitist merits of the highly 
intel ligent, prefers bly 
degreed, MP, the person with 
sophisticated intellectual or 
administrative skills. 


Barclay had neither 
the quicksilver LaS? 
Wiirings, Tiznrds or MuC 
ho wns u plodder. 4 

But lie had the skill« 
practical commonsense ui 
patient good humour, h, 
brought home to me the tab 
to Parliament of a leavening 
the right sort of sensible,V 
dinary bloke. 

Once last year, when l 
thought lie was clear of y 
cancer, he said to me thath 
had been lucky, where Sir 
Jack had not. i 

Sadly, he hadn't. But Uy{ 
comment showed two thing ,: 
cheerful optimism; andr 
positive outlook. | 

He brought those qualitiesr 
his politics, preferring alna 
invariably the construct!*! 
the destructive, the priity 
to the expedient. We’re & 
better for it. 


Safe seats leave parties with blank cheques 


by Colin James 
SOMETIME in the next few 
weeks we, the bystandem, will 
lie treated In an example ui 
New Zealand democratic 
electoral politics at work. 

Six people, with a little help 
from maybe about too more, 
will meet lo decide who shall 
represent die electorate of 


Christchurch .rut in 
Parliament. 

Then Iho 1 jk> lemi l.nbnur- 
wnrris in l.' ..i electorate will be 
invited to acclaim the choice. 
If |nisl ex|icricnce is anything 
lo go by, somewhere between 
&J 00 and iso 00 will. 

That is what is known as a 
by-elect iy u a safe seal. 


Only the very dense or the 
supremely oplimislic or 
pessimistic doubt that the 
Lnbuur Party's candidate will 
win. 

Yet so deep is the Anglo- 
Saxon's low of parlour games, 
that a rcmnrkablo number of 
people will play their pail in 
the chnrade. 


You've got It: crowds of 
voters crossing out names on 
bit Hot papers — "demo”; 
vacuous speeches exhorting 
voters lo the demo — "crass"; 
tlic ritual squeal of delight of 
the elected member — “ee”. 

Still, by-elections have a 
place, apart from bringing up 
the numbers in the House. 



,. together, the 
real business heart of Asia. 


S*>. jrnu finJ wuiM-lf in Sydney ur 

MclKiunh! n Ii4 <<n hii'incv,'.' 

Aisl. often C'"iii|\uiy niiMni-v. require-, \nu 
in fin on in Souili 1-JiM Awa ' 

Pul >-*u know th.it lI k* Malay mjii Airline 
System, MAS, e:in fly jiui (ruin 
Sydney/Melbourne ilinvt to the Heart of South 
t : a\l Asia. Kuala l.umpir. . . tuke u week? 

And fnm i Kn.il.i Eannpiir MAS goes 
«wr> wtwn>. V imem.iikmnl Ucsiinaikiiv rdi 
At ' l 'k Sinpjfxire. Penang. Hong Kong. 

J.ikiina, Tukyu. Bangkok and vi many more. 

Arid, with a hvqucirey lfell's diffiaill Ui 
hedcr. 8 flights a day frvvn Kuala Lumpur to 
Sniyapw. U da By Bights from Kuala Lumpur 
to Riruiig. 


Itut, il s iiih jiisi uur evleusive iiviworL cil 
on-going cumx'lRNh, nor our famous 
"Cii'ldcn StfrviW lha| should stun vmi 
dunking nhnul MAS. 

1 he re's another ihing. MAS nut only takes 
you nun Ife; heart or.Souih Lasl Asia . . . hul 
y«Kir (.argil, inn. MASknrgo Giving you wide 
htxlled Jet eapaciiy fmm New Zealand via 
Ausinilla direct into South East Asia. Quiek 
and efticientl 

Next lime you're in Sydney or Melbourne 
and intend going nn u> South East Asiu, think 
about MAS. Wc'H lake you to ihe real 
business I Karl of Souih East Asia. 

■Ccniaet your Travel Agent. 


'***& i| ttig WOA1 (j, QCk-Q 


* mas 

malaysian airline system 




Malaysian Airline System, Air New Zealand House 
1 Queen Street, Auckland. NEW ZEALAND. 
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Some people think you can 
measure the Government’s 
popularity by them. 

In 1959 Lance Adams - 
Schneider cemailed Hamilton 
for National with a sizable 
swing that was widely thought 
to be an adverse comment on 
the Labour Government's 
Black Budget of the year 
before. 

Amid rock bottom wool 
prices in 1967, Labour’s Bruce 
Bnrelny nearly took Fendalton 
— the seat it had been thought 
impossible for u National 
Government to lose. 

In I'.iTO rising tick's of prices 
and iVIa mi pun ri protests 
swam [led National's allcinpl 
lo hold Marlborough, causing a 
traumatic psychological 
paralysis in the Government 
from whidi it did not recover 
before its demise in 1972. 

So the political analysts will 
be out in force niter Uie 
Christchurch Central bv 
election. Will it, far instance, 
vindicate the NRB poll 
published last niuiilh? 

There are no published poll 
figures for ISTjU and 1UG7, hul in 
November, 1970, NItB showed 
a 16-poinl Labour lend. Last 
month's Labour lead was lo 
points, its best since Hie 
Howling Ad ministni lion's 
honeymoon in 107*1. 

The ebl) tide even carried out 
with it National's star poll 
performer, the Prime 
Minister. Mouse Howling crept 
ahead of Rougli-house Rob by 
one percentage point as the 
person the pol I respondents 
most wanted lo be PM. 
Ignominy piles on Ignominy. 

Near-defeat in November 
was bad enough. It seemed to 
take until lasL week, when the 
Budget was out and he hud Un- 
Public Service Association by 
the short-and-curlies 
for the Prime Minister to 
recover his old jauntiness. And 
now this. - -- 

By any ordinary standards, 
being only one point behind 
after 3Vi years of dismal 
economic news would be 
thought pretty creditable. 

But from such a height has 
he fallen, that this finding will 
swell the ranks of those (in¬ 
cluding some in his party; who 
think he is on the way out. 

The loss of a by-eleetion in a 
marginal seat — to Social 


Credit in Kaipura, for: 
stance, or in any one of ltn 
dozen seats vulnerable 
Labour — or even a big LS: 
gain in a Labour^ 
marginal would make 
rehabilitation ev'en 
difficult. 

But the by-election is 
safe Lnbuur seal. In safes, 
you can get some odd re- 
One week in Britain inf 
for example, swings to j 
Tories in tlirec safe La*, 
seals ranged from lO.Gperr 
to 27.3 per cent. The oe- 
nicssngc wns clear, : 
detailed analysis of any Oil 
those results would havel-' 
futile. 

National could bury t 
possibility of adverse i- 
parison with last >r=i- 
elcctiuii in Christchurcbi'i 
did not pin up a cuwlidafe- 
time. But the party bus id' 
will contest the scut. 

The- by-ekvtion's vab 
the political bystander isi- 
the meaning of its result 
in its rlcm uttsl rut tun of th* 
way we select our MPs. 

Three |x‘ople appointd* 
Labour's iiead otfiee, p 
three elected l>y delegate 1 
the electorate com mill'' 
aided dhoiigli not l>mnuj)t. ,i 
straw vote «>t members wki 
lo the .selection meeting,’- 
deeiile Ihe Ml' lor the ditf J 
Thai method may pns :i 
democracy. More domoefi’ 
would lx? .some sort of jn’J 
participation — ot regislff» 
Laboui- voters perhaps, fl¬ 
ail voters. 

In marginal seals ^ 
country is not stuck wi4* 
result for good. But 18 H* 
seals, selection (plus ^ 
sequent politeness to Oien** 1 
people? means life tenuff 

In the past both pd<^ 
parties have pul some 
dunderheads into safe se«B 11 
time, a fair number of A®* 
dunderheads have got into^ 
Cabinet, largely becausetW 
survive swings that tes*^ 
belter people in the margin* 1 . 

Things may be looking 4 
This year's crop of new MP* 
those in safe seats ircludedi* 
a cut above any I have seea* 
more than a decade. 

But the democratic princ$ 
remains. Should we continue 
leave a Wank cheque for W 
parties? 
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Pressure builds behind a dam of wage claims 


by John Draper 
A BITTER, bloody spring Is 
forecast as trade unions put 
the finishing touches to big 
wage claims which employers 
are equally determined to 
resist. 

Only one question hangs 
over the looming battle: when 
— if at all — will the 
Government choose to in¬ 
tervene? 

Already some unions are 
resorting to guerrilla warfare 
after the main attack has been 
repulsed. 

The Drivers' Federation is 
letting individual branches 
fights their own battles and it 
is unlikely the main award 


talks which broke down last 
week will reconvene. 

Road transport operators, If 
they obey the directives of the 
Employers' Federation, will 
strongly resist the drivers' 
tactics which are resulting in 
sporadic bans and strikes 
around the- country. 

The drivers’ award starts 
the annual wage bargaining 
round and normally sets the 
tone for the bargaining season, 
in particular, rates for the 
unskilled. 

The drivers had no Intention 
of settling the main award. 
Union secretary Ken Douglas 
made it clear at a press con¬ 
ference before the talks 


Public and private 
unions go a courting 


by Mary Vanihani 

KEN DOUGLAS was 
hard at work last week, 
taking up his duties 
ns FoL secretary, and the 
federation was showing signs 
of a new, nsserlive posture 
under the presidency of his 
predecessor, Jim Knox. 

In what one executive 
member described as "a 
major breakthrough", 
representatives of the CSU and 
the PSA had consultations — 
the first ever of their kind — 
with the FoL over the dec- 
ti'icily workers’ dispute and 
the Government's PSA 
derecognition tlironl. 

Strong winds ot change for 
Uie labour movement in New 
//.•aland. Unlike many oilier 
countries, the public and 
private sector unions land 
unionists) here liave tended to 
remain zealously separate. 

. And It seems that the 
com muni cation trails, now 
that they've been blazed, lire 
likely lo remain open. 
Reprusen la lives ot the 
National Union ol' 
Railwayman, a part of the 
CSU, received "forcelul ad¬ 
vice" from the FoL executive 
on tire rail freight torwarding 
dispute lust Wednesday and 
wore reportedly offered 
Knox's support in their 
dealings with Railways 
Minister McLnehlan. 

Another significant sign — 
tiic- PSA has invited Knox to 
address its annual conference 
in August, the first time an 
FoL president will hnve done 
so. Word has il however, that 
Knox may be in Manila at the 


time, in wlii ch case, the honour 
will pass lo Douglas.) 

Though Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon has often waxed 
lyrical about amalgamation of 
unions, this sort of coming 
together may not be exactly 
what he had in mind. 

In the meantime. Ken 
Douglas's phasing out In the 
drivers’ arena will leave a few 
important holes tu lie filled. 

The secretary position of the 
Wellington Drivers Union 
probably will be taken up in 
Hie interim by Mnnawatu 
drivers' orguniser Jackson 
Smith. Smith, an SUP mem¬ 
ber. is also president of tlx? 
Munawatu Trades Council. 

The permanent U‘fiee-holder 
will be chosen by ballot at Hie 
October-November round ot' 
si up work meetings and right 
now it’s anybody's guess 

Even more open to 
speculation is who will don 
Douglas’s oilier hat. president 
of the Drivers' Federation. 

There are nu obvious suc¬ 
cessors on the horizon and 
those whu might have 
thoughts on the matter am 
keeping them to themselves. 

Tiie tuel is there's no rush. 
For one thing. Douglas, 
although maintaining a high 
profile at the recent duomed- 
before-t hey-started general 
drivers’ award negotiations, 
has effectively delegated 
much of the day-to-day 
scramble to his stall in 
general, and advocate Rob 
Campbell in particular. For 
another, he will not relinquish 
the presidency until the next 
annual conference, scheduled 
for April 1980. 


opened that a settlement was 
unlikely and a contingency 
plan had been prepared. 

Branch officers and 
delegates met in Wellington 
the day before the award talks 
began ostensibly for a seminar 
on wage bargaining and 
therefore at the taxpayer's 
expense as part of a Govern¬ 
ment-sponsored Industrial 
training scheme. 

The talks themselves 
degenerated into a battle 
between economists from both 
sides and the delegates 
returned home fully briefed for 
the following fight. 

Technical experts for the 
employers and unions will be 
doing most of the talking 
before award negotiations 
almost certainly break down 
as the year wears on. 

The Employers’ Federation 
hns been surveying members 
and employing more staff this 
year to analyse the results ami 
prepare cases. 

Trade unions are adopting 
Die same tactics. 

In past years employer 
groups wanting lo geL tough 
with the unions have been 
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thwarted by members willing 
to break ranks. 

This year the federation is 
making it plain to the groups it 
will be representing that they 
can only hope to win by all 
standing firm. 

Traditionally skilled 
workers’ rates have been set 
by the electrical supply 
authorities, award and by the 
metal trades award. 

Electricians have benefited 
from a ratchet which has 
clawed wages upwards based 
on the increases given to State 
employees by the ruling rates 
survey. That survey, in turn, is 
based on the rates paid to 
electricians outside the State 
service. 

This year the ratchet is 
showing a 9.8 per cent in¬ 
crease. But this will not satisfy 
the electricians. 

Last yenr the employers 
nltempted lo break the ratchet 
effect, but this year the 
electricians may concede in 
return for some inflation- 
linked index. 

Inflation will figure largely 
in nil wage claims. With an 
nmniil rate likely to be around 


13 per cent by the end of 
September and 15 per cent by 
December, big claims are 
certain. 

Skilled unions are deter¬ 
mined to at least keep pace 
with rising cost of living. 

Unskilled workers are likely 
lo be even more militant. As 
the lowest paid they are taking 
the brunt of the Government's 
price incrcaseson inllk, bread, 
electricity, and rail fares as 
well as private sector rises. 

The Federation or Labour's 
application for a minimum 
cash in hand living wage of 
$123.80 may take the steam out. 
of the storemen, packers and 
shop employees wage claims 
but tradesmen will be 
demanding that their margins 
for skill arc uL least main¬ 
tained. 

The Employers Federation 
lias calculated the effects of 
the October tax cuts and In¬ 
crease in family lienefIt 
announced in liic Budget lo 
lx- worth up to a four per cent 
rise on wages. 

Employers regard the 
Budget as putting the em- 
jbnsis firmly on after Lax 


wages rather than gross pay 
and are taking heart from the 
Prime Minister's clear warn¬ 
ing that excessive wage rises 
will not be tolerated. 

Employers, like the Budget, 
are putting the emphasis 
firmly on export industries and 
measuring wage rises against 
these industries' ability lo pay. 

A recent survey by the 
federation covering 
manufacturers and processors 
exporting $278 miUiun worth of 
goods indicates that all costs, 
including wages, can rise by no 
more than H-to per cent if they 
arc to remain competitive. 

Not surprisingly, the unions 
dismiss the employers' 
economic arguments, 
claiming that exports are not 
that price sensitive. 

The battle lines are drawn; 
employers are offering less 
than 10 percent, the unions are 
likely in claim 2u per cent 
If talks break down ns both 
sides dig in. the unions are 
likely to start picking off 
employers whu they consider 
can afford l<> pay liy using 
bans, working t" rule or 
striking. 


Now in New Zealand, 

limited number ot 




Pvmmfc Safety-Exceptional Driving EnjoymentS 


‘Paper Coalers. 

A negligible delamination 
rateduring the 
heat sealing process.’ 

Let our experienced staff help you select a suitable 
substrate and polyethylene resin packaging for your 
product. Manufactured under rigid quality controls to 
meet ail the following requirements: • Moisture propf 

• Grease, oil or solvent resistant • Odour free • Heat 
Sealable/Glueable .o Printable • Flexible • Opaque .i 

* Scuff resistant • Stress crack resistant ' . 

Pleas* sand me mwe mlormation abpul Paper Cdaiws P E coaled papers ”| 

Nam®.. . 

Ccmpariy.. . 

Address.... .. 

Product... ’ I'-!. I--S Pi| 

PAPER COATERS (N 2 .) LTD;!; ■J| 
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The 1979 24H Series represents’further 
advances in ihe Swedish Volvo compjiiv's multi- 
million dollar development programme. All the 
internationally recognised Volvo features aro 
hero — prestige, quail tv. reliability, saloty 
and durability. Complete with impeccable 
handling and road-holding, responsive performance, 
imrivnllod specifications and unbent able value 
for inonev. Volvo cars are not designed for mu 
avorugu motorist. Vnlvofc are not 'average curs. 
Volvo* are designed for the discerning driver 
who appreciates that bt« VB's are no longer 
necossery blit at 111 duiijnnfTs prestige, comfort, 
quality, performance: and dynamic saloty: to 


provide a driving environment that is pnjsliginu* 
and pleasurable whilst still being admirably 
functional. A Volvo 2-Hi Series c.nr ot station 
wagon is unique \t\ today's motoring world. 

Ask vour n Oil res I Volvo Dealer for a trial run 

Only" tlion will you appreciate what Volvo Is all about. 

HPECIAL OVERSEAS DEl.lVf.RV PLAN 
If you're going nvorseos you can buy your \ “Ivn 
at n very special price, usd It while you’re ; 

mVnv and sond it back to New Zealand forips? Ihlle 
ns a’fifih of the normal Night rate. ; . 

Your Volvo dealer has, details of this exceptionally• , 

attractive scheme, 1 , 


VOLVO ' 

nanKI ■■ Dynamic Safety for ; 

- ttufe dHyln^,pnJpy]ttiP^ , ii‘ : 

MOLLER Now Zealand Imporfor/Dislrtimtbr: Continental Vehicle lmpurwi-s LIHm! New |* l yrtioulh. ' 

AUCKLAND: Shorters Car Sales UL. Ur. Ureal Soiilli Rd SI.orlia.id SI . PALMERSTON.^ 

- HAMILTON:loho Martin Mourn Lid!. Aflglosla Street . .WELLINGTON: Amitf Motors Ltd, . 

: TAURANGAi'lphn Martin Motors Ltel First,Ave yNELSONi Cladilwi Motors Ltd . 8«.t^ll.,*wdud MnnH -; , 
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EDITORIAL 


Rob Muldoon Is a pragmatist. And so he Is now pressing to 
extend Ills freedom to make decisions without reference to the 
public's elected representatives. He wants the freedom to 
change Income tax rales — a right that. In Westmfaster-style 
democracies, for centuries has been jealously guarded hy 
Parliament. 

■Muldoon emphasises a need for flexibility in policy-making 
to keep the economy on o "steady course", and maintains that 
recalling Parliament to authorise fiscal measures Is "not 
always practicable". 

Indeed, Ills alarming to learn from the Prime Minister that 
"a very dangerous situation"needing immediate action from 
the Government could develop: and that giving him the power 
to alter lax rates could be "the difference between sliding into 
a recession which wu can do quite rapid]v. and keeping ac¬ 
tivity up". 

Perhaps Muldoon's strongest argument Is that unless he 
can move as he proposes, the wishes of Parliament will be 
thwarted because, fa real terms, taxes are being Increased 
through lunation and rapidly rising Incomes. Thus, riscal 
drag results In a greater proportion of the national Income 
being taken In tax than Pari I ament intended. 

Bui ns the then president of the New Zealand Chambers of 
Commerce, Mr Greenfield, counters, the changes In the lax 
rales are not minor matters, and the fact that changes 
become necessary is the end result of economic factors which 
should be fully debated In public. 

I'liudnincnlnlly, If the executive can be empowered to 
reduce Income lax hy regulation, It can he empowered to 
bicreuse luxation. Thus a crucial constitutional principle Is at 
Issue. 

•Since the prnpnsul was amiuunced on Budget night, 
.Mulrionn himself seems to have recognised nt least that the 
Ideii Is under strong criticism. So now he is disclaiming 
originating I tie Idea. It hail runic from department officials, 
be mi ill lust week, but hud been closely studied by the 
(iiiveniim-m before bring nlred publicly. And he Insists that 
any move the Cabinet took would have to he confirmed bv 
Parliament (nUlinugli lie declined to say when). 

niM|dieted backbenchers may lie tempted to accept a 
com pro in Im- — for example, calling Parliament tu ratify such 
a ivgululInn within 11 days. A parallel provision in the Public 
■Safety Conservation Act rei|iilres that a Proclamation of 
Emergency he ratified in 11 days, or it will lapse. 

.Much better would hp insistence' on changing Standing 
Orders fur Puiliiinient In lie culled together for a specific 
pur [him- without the rig mu role of u Spur cli-hu m-(lir-Th rone 
and Address-ln-Rep|v. 

Regardless nf ihi.se possibilities, it remains a dubious 
proposition that Parliament could not now be summoned In 
lime to act quickly. In Wit, It was called together promptly In 
febnmry fur the Stabilisation or Rerun acral Inn Act to" be 
passed. The measure urns considered too important to be 
effected by regulation ‘although It could have hcen done that 
wny under the Economic Stabilisation Acl>. And in 1958 . 
Parliament was called alien the Labour Government wanted 
to give everybody u tax rebate i In effect, a tax reduction). 

And w lieu it comes to a question of avoiding the problems of 
fiscal drug. It is a simple measure to Index the tax rate so that 
Parliament's wishes are not thwarted. 

I-.veii after Muldoon put bis arguments to them last week 
some .No Ih in a I back benchers reportedly remained on- 
com meed. .Muldoon said he was sure common sense would 
prevail. 

HeiVs Imping it does — and that every right-thinking back¬ 
bencher firmly cautions the Prime Minister dial thev will 
cross the House to ensure that this Bill is defeated. If the Bill 
proceeds nevertheless, they must (hen put that promise to 
gfmil effect and vole with the Opposition. 

Bob Edlln. 
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HOW to make farmers 
produce more and help the 
country climb out of the 
economic mire is a problem 
long troubling politicians and 
academics alike. 

But we hear that 
Agriculture Minister and 
sometime farmer Duncan 
McIntyre has found the an¬ 
swer. 

Some farming friends of 
ours say he has made it known 
to them — and maybe around 
the Cabinet table —- that the 
only way lo boost production is 
to get farmers on their beam 
ends so they have no choice but 
to produce more to survive. 


ROB Muldoon docsn'L seem 
able Lo get this free enterprise 
thing straight in his mind. 
Economists, businessmen, and 
his own blue ribbon National 
Party supporters — to say 
nothing of his Treasury ad¬ 
visors — have been applying 
not so gentle pressure on the 
PM to turn from his centralist 
— socialist ways and return to 
ihe free enterprise principles 
of the party. 

So when Muldoon opened (ho 
Export Services Fair in 
Auckland the other day, lie 
spoke with fervour aboul the 
virtues of free enterprise ami 
individual initiative in the 
export field. 

Grout stuft for Ihe 
prodomiiiun 1 1 y entre¬ 
preneurial audience. But 
Muldoon spoiled die efleei with 
his u|xming remarks. How 
appropriate it was for the 
KxjxjiI Institute to open their 
fair straight on |fo heels of his 
uMuliioun'si budget, lie said. 

This left some of [he 
audience ]wildering the in¬ 
compatibility ot a stage 
ma tinged economy with 
private enterprise harnessed 
to political mienst and the 
principles of laissez fain: 
capitalism. 

Someone was actually rude 
enough to point oul. soito voce, 
that die fait was organised to 
acquaint exporters with the 
services available to them and 
not as an adjunct lu Muldoon's 
fancy fiscal ploys. 

O 



DISTANCE disadvantages 
New Zealand in the in¬ 
ternational tourism stakes. 
And our Government's 
policy of protecting Air New 
Zealand from fare cutting 
competition makes the 
kilometres dearer still. 

But when it comes to tourist 
thwarting protectionism, 
Wellington has nothing on 
Canberra. 

West Australia, with its 
large Kiwi population is a 
natural for the visiting friends 
and relatives tourist market to 
New Zealand and visa versa. 

And when it comes to con¬ 
trast, the Sandgropers would 
find this green and pleasant 
land as inviting as the Kiwi 
would find West Australia’s 
tinted vastness exciting. 

Trouble is, Canberra’s two- 
airline policy protecting TAA 
and Anselt, prices both West 
Australia and New Zealand out 
of each other’s market. 

Tlit* only direct service 
between Auckland and Perth is 
offered by British Airways 
who would like lo offer cheap 
fares mi this mule.But 
Canberra says, "no way". 

Tlie Auckland-Perth fare is 
ASSIST one way; made up of 
Auc k la ml-Mei bourne $A urn 
:md Melbourne-PerHi SAI77. 
Tile hi ^h price puid for ihe 
Australian internal section 
results from Canberra's 
refusal to allow British Air¬ 
ways to undercut TAA and 
Ansett's prices — even though 
the internal Australian section 
is mi extension of an in¬ 
ternational flight. 

The recently announced 
cheap trans-Tasman fare is 
not available to British Air¬ 
ways as pari of an Auckland- 
Perlh fare. 

Also two special domestic 


cut rate fares cannot be used to 
tower the fares out of West 
Australia. One of these: the 
"add on fare" applies Lo 
Australian originated travel 
and can be used by any In¬ 
ternational airline having 
rights on Australian domestic 
routes. This can be used by any 
airline going to the United 
Kingdom, Germany, 
Yugoslavia, the Netherlands, 
Canada, and the United States 
— but not to New Zealand. 

The other — a 30 per cent 
reduction, is available to TAA 
and AnBett and any in¬ 
ternational carrier with travel 
rights on Australian domestic 
routes over 1005 kilometres. 

But inside the country it is 
available only to the two 
Australian domestic airlines. 

So once again the Sand¬ 
gropers are kept extra trawl 
dollars away from a holiday in 
New Zealand. 


NEW Zea la ltd's anti-li 11 er 
lubby has been keeping a close 
watch on the resulls of 
Americun legislation bniunng 
the one way I leverage con¬ 
tainer. 

American laws requiring 
dejuisits on all drink hot tits: 
have 10 * 0 veil remarkably ef¬ 
fective in keeping hoi ties oi l 
die verges of America's high¬ 
ways and byways. 

This information hns come 
lo tliis country's eager en¬ 
vironmentalists. Whul has not 
come home is UinL tliis en¬ 
vironmental protection carries 
a heavy cosl to ilic consumer. 

Michigan passed an anti- 
litlor law late Iasi year 
requiring consumers lo pay 
refundable deposits on all 
drink containers — whether 
refillable or nut. 


Deposits were: five cents,, 
all refillable bottles thstiJ 
be used by more than * 
company, io cents on bett 
unique to one compam , 
cents on litre and large 
bottles, and 10 cenU on £ 
plastic bottles. * 

The result: less litter. J 
15 to 30 uer cent increau) 
beer prices within six oc^ 

The cost of handling rum 1 
by bottlers, retailer!,J 
distributors pushed up the<, 
of a six-pack by 20 to 30 

The conservation |g>, 
accused drink manufadr 
of using the anti-Mter kv 
push up their prices. lit 
claimed that, as lOpercw 
the battles were never r* 
ned, the beverage indut 
retailer, or who* 
originated the deposit, g 
up with millions of dollsn 
unclaimed deposits. 

Michigan is seen asst 
case for tliis sort of an&i 
legislation in the |fe 
Stales. 

New Zealand usuallyfdb 
in American footsteps ins; 
matters dor better or wore, 
il might be wise to watch 
consumer as well uj 
container. 


IF nothing else, the Act* 
Compensation Conmii&ix. 
paying a useful comnc 
role by helping to patch tip. 
bruised egoes and finan 
hardships «>f those whoss 
(inlilieai reversals. 

First. the ACC pnr. 
succour lor Hugh Wall. * 
was only just set ll ing into! 
ns High l'u in mission*; 
Loinlmi in l'J7f> when tlieo- 
tossed nut the J.i* 
Government and inn'i. 

I Time Minister Knh Mul. 
ijeennic liolllionl cm lossuif 
2 i Luhuiir appointee tup)' 
mvn man into the post. 

Now Wall is quitting Ins; 
iis ACC commissioner, 
means Unit Bert Walker# 5 
the heave-ho from his sw 
Christ cl lurch i can uiowi 

Bui whether tlie new jeb<- 
fully compensate Bell for' 
wallop to his [uckcl deali- 
tin? general election result- 
malier ut opinion. 
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According to the Auckland 
Star, Walker has said his 
expenses will be so high that he 
"will be lucky to make 
anything at all" out of an 
estimated salary of more than 
$30,000 (which will form the 
bulkofhia income of about $880 
a week i. 

The salary Is fixed by the 
Higher Salaries Commission, 
wWch maintains a discreet 
silence on just what it has 
decided. 

But tlie Star did a few sums 
based on figures that were 
publicly known, and guessed 
that Bert would perhaps be 
given a salary of $34,800 — 
plus, of course, a $10,125 
pension based on h(B 18 yearn' 
service as an MP; and national 
superannuation of a further 
$5851 a year... a grand total of 
more than $45,000. 

But Bert says he won’t be 
buying a house In Wellington; 
travel costs, accommodation 
costs and the taxman thus will 
leave him with only some $4000 
a year from his com¬ 
missioner's salary . . . 


FREEZING workers are being 
called lo the defence of the 
Cliristion flag lo stop fanatic 
Islamic slaughtermen laying 
New Zealand to waste. 

An unsigned and otherwise 
anonymous handbill Is seeking 
fellow crusaders from 
amongst the ranks of freezing 
workers in the Auckland area. 

"Brothers In the freezing 
industry — examine carefully 
any decision about Islamic 
slaughtermen in New 
Zealand," il reads. 

"Islam is a dangerous and 
vindictive master." 

“Il is a manifestation of the 
spirit of the nnti-chrisl. Can we 
afford to allow f ami tics loose in 
our land? Wherever Islam has 
held sway it has turned tlie 
cultivated land into u desert. It 
has kept women in servitude. 

"Corrupt New Zealand 
leaders of Islam will as likely 
as not be sought oul for at¬ 
tention by fanatic Islamic 
slaughtermen." 

On the reverse, clippings 
from the Auckland Herald 
point lo tho dangers. The first 
is from the public notices 
column announcing a 
prominent city Moslem's 
application for a liquor licence 
for his restaurant in the city. 
Another reports the vast 
quantities of champagne, wine 
and spirits from Tehran's top 
hotels, poured down the drain 
on the orders of the recently 
installed Islamic 
Revolutionary Council. 

Could, we wonder, there be a 
wine quaffing, green fingered. 


women's libber with Christian 
virtues somewhere in the 
backblocks prepared to defend 
Godzone’s integrity to the end? 


THE export incentives — 
promised by the National 
Party’s election manifesto in 
the heady days of 1975 and 
finally announced four 
Budgets and a few days later 
— suggests boom times ahead 
for shareholders in freezing 
companies. 

According to the Trade and 
Industry Department’s 
explanatory document headed 
"Export Performance 
Taxation Incentive", value 
added beyond the farm gate or 
minehead qualifies for the 
incentive. And if you 
comprehend simple English as 
we are smug enough to think 
we do, that should mean that 
the Incentives apply to 
freezing companies, for 
example, for the value they 
add to sheep, lambs and so on 
after they have been trucked 
out of the farmyard and before 
they are shipped off to 
customers abroad. 

Thai would be a bold land 
costly to the taxpayer) step 
forward . . . one which we 
would have thought die Prime 
Minister would have drawn 
more attention to un Budget 
night. 

A check with Trade and 
Industry will establish tluil.. . 
yes, there is a vague 
suggest [un the incentives 
apply to freezing works. But 
produce hom freezing works 
cunlinue to lie excluded from 
Hut'll incentives, 

© 

PERHAPS the mnnaging 
director of tlie TNL group. 
Garth Uullcr, is a man of 
simple tastes; perhaps he was 
too busy looking after his 
guests at the Newmans’ 
centenary luncheon to look 
after himself; or maybe he 
couldn't hear tu touch anything 
for lunch after one of the 
guests of honour, Rob 
Muldoon, told him the 
Government still hadn’t made 
up its mind about jetfoil. 

Whatever the reason, within 
a couple of hours of the big 
Mow-out at Nelson's Trafalgar 
Centre with oysters, scallops, 
turkey, suckling pig and other 
goodies. Garth Butler was seen 
placing his order at the 
counter of his local fish and 
chip shop. 


AGRICULTURE Minister 
Duncan MacIntyre, ad¬ 
dressing the annual con¬ 


ference of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of New 
Zealand left them with food for 
thought. 

The fetta cheese made from 
local sheep's milk by the 
Barry’s Bay Dairy Company 
had been selling well at $5 a 
kilogram, he said. But much 
more research needed to be 
done before many of the 
commercial unknowns were 
overcome. 

"At present France milks 
about 10 per cent of Its sheep 
flock. If 10 per cent of New 
Zealand's 40 million ewes were 
milked and averaged 120 litres 
per ewe and fetta cheese sold 
for $2.75 a kilogram, then 
earnings from these sheep 
would be worth $300 million a 
year ..." 


IN the "So What?’’ depart¬ 
ment tor, "It’s a Big Deal to 
Truth but No one Else 
Cares"), is corroboration, 
from a usually reliable source, 
tiiat Ihe Clerical Workers did 
indeed vote for Douglas as 
F’OL secretary. 

'Die Engineers Union, which 
holds one uf the largest blocks 
of votes, is reported not lo have 
voted at all. 


Trust the PM's favourite 
weekly to break out the biggest 
non-secret in town. 


HQJATOL Islam Mahmiavi, 
one of the two high ranking 
Iranian religious leaders wh«i 
visited New Zealand earlier 
this year, is returning to 
supervise halo] slaughtering. 

His appointment and dm 
minor alterations in the works 
he is likely lo demand, are the 
only changes needed before 
the lucrative Iranian market is 
opened to New Zealand meat 
exporters again. 

Superficially little else will 
change. Meat exporters will 
carry on negotiating though 
their appointed agents who 
will deal with the Iranian Meat 
Organisation, but the Meal 
Producers Board, in con¬ 
sultation with the Meat Ex¬ 
porters Council, will have a 
watching brief over the trade 
which Is expected to grow to 
50,000 tonnes a year. 

The Board has declared Iran 
an "underdeveloped market" 
allowing it to control prices 
and direct sales as necessary. 
In practice this is expected to 
make lit lie difference other 
than to ensure New Zealand 
gels a fair price. 


In the past the Iranians have 
cut frozen lamb prices while 
increasing die margin on live 
sheep imports. This has suited 
exporters in Australia, 
Eastern Europe and Turkey 
but has worked lo New 
Zealand's disadvantage. The 
Meat Board will now be able to 
step in tu stop sales being 
made at undesirable prices. It 
will also eliminate a numher of 
middlemen in Iran claiming Lo 
have slocks of cheap New 
Zealand lamb to sell. 

• 

An Iranian Meat 
Organisation delegation will 


be arriving next month to 
finalise details cm an overall 
agreement specifying the 
standard! it will expect the 
freezing companies to meet on 
halnl slaughter and also who 
should pay for the inspection 
and certification of curouses 
by Mnhndavi acid his staff. 

• 

WHO'S responsible for the 
10,000 glossy new bumper 
stickers due to hit the capital 
this week? 

So far our sources aren't 
saying, but we tin know the 
message: "New Zealand is 
dying — Muldoon must go." 


Not so elementary, dear Watson 


IN our article lust week on 
Sccuritlbnnk and its legal 
aftermath, we referred lo two 
accountants with the surname 
Watson. 

Fred Watson is ihe char¬ 
tered accountant whose name 
lias been pul forward ax a 
possible liquidator In succeed 
the original Sccurllibunk 
liquidator, Keith L'rawshaw. 

Michael Watson Is the 
ehartered uecuiintaut who is 
assisting Chits SlurL with 
invest igat ions iuLu the 


possibility ot suing creditors 
and directors ol Securitibank. 
He was employed by Kiuth 
Crawshavv and is now em¬ 
ployed by the official assignee, 
Ernie Gould, who is acting 
liquidator till a new ap¬ 
pointment is made. 

In our article lust week, 
Gould Is quoted as saying lie 
would not lx.- willing tu have 
Sturt or Watson speak lo 
creditors. 

This retcruncc whs tu Clias 
Sturt and Michael Watsuii. 
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The nicest part about owning a new 
Recordak Reliant 550 mlcrofllmer Is that 
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Commercial factors becoming too dominant? 


A MAJOR reason for govern¬ 
ment controlling certain key 
Industries Is (he conviction 
that the post, transport, mines 
and television are operated 
more efficiently in something 
which could be called the 
public interest. Indeed, it is 
obviously in the public interest 
that they be operated ef¬ 
ficiently. 

Otherwise the resultant 
waste of resources deprives 
the community of additional 
goods or services or leisure 
which it otherwise would 
enjoy. 

The problem is to identify 
efficient operation. 

Unless the words “in the 
public interest" have some 
meaning, there is little point in 
public ownership of anything. 

If a public authority 
operating transport services 
does not take into account the 
economic and social effects of 
its actions, but confines its 
attention to its own profit and 
loss account, what conceivable 
reason can there be for putting 
its operations under public 
ownership? 

If the question were purely 
one of private profitability, 
then any individual or firm — 
Joe Blaggs or Bloggs Ltd — 
could produce the goods or 
perform the service, and there 
would be no problem and no 
economic case for public 
ownership. 

Thus the meaning of “the 
public interest" obviously 
relates to possible conflict 
between private profitability 
and some apparently desirable 
act or omission. 

If two individuals make a 
deal, any other individual 
affected by it is external to 
that transaction, if a factory 
pollutes a river, that is an 
external diseconomy. 

If the factory itself owns 
fishing rights in the river, it is 
an internal diseconomy, for 
now it is an economic unit 
which could be defined aa 
factory-and-flshing. 

Such a unit "Inta-nalises" 
what would otherwise be the 
external effects of Industrial 
waste on Gsh. 

A shipping service to a 
holiday Island, If its operators 
have no financial interests In 
Lhe island's hotels, is finan¬ 
cially indifferent as to the 
effects of Us services on these 
hotels* profits. They are ex¬ 
ternal to Us operation 
(although the hotel s' existence 
does contribute to demand for 
shipping services). 

But the hotels may be owned 
by the shining concern, or the 
hotels consortium may own 
and operate the ship. 

In either event, there is a 
ship-and-hotel firm, and the 
externality will have been 
internalised. 


People attracted to the 
hotels use the ships, and the 
hotels could not make monty 
unless the ships took the 
customers to the island. In this 
situation, it would be hard to 
Identify the profits at¬ 
tributable solely to ships or 
solely to hotels. 

A principal argument for 
public operation and control of 
any sector of the economy is 
that it permits the in¬ 
ternalisation of externalities. 

Indeed, this is what "taking 
the public interest into ac¬ 
count” means. 

Thus a public transport 
group’s raison d'etre should be 
that It can take broader social 
and economic interests into 
account, whereas separate 
private bus and shipping 
companies cannot. 

The doctrine of "com¬ 
mercial opera tion ”, on the 
other hand, begs questions: 

• The negative con¬ 
sequences of an excessively 
fragmentated view of 
profitability; 

• Goods and services which 
do not pay on any 
economically reasonable 
definition of "pay" but which 
should be provided on social 
grounds. This raises the 
question of subsidisation. 

• How far a monopoly 
should be compelled, as a 
condition for its existence, to 
undertake activities which, 
given Its monopoly position, 
would not pay. 

A public monopoly, If told to 
operate "commercially", will 
tend to behave in exactly the 
same way as a private 
monopoly. 

Indeed, it can be argued that 
it would be worse. A private 
monopoly is generally 
supervised by some sort of 
regulating body, to prevent 
abuse of its position. In some 
instances, there are imposed 
statutory duties. 

A public "commercial" 
monopoly is subjected to few 
constraints. It is told to make 
money, and the Government 
deliberately refrains from 
interfering with its day-to-day 
operations. 

Thus it must be expected to 
behave as a private un¬ 
supervised monopolist would. 
If in addition he was protected 
by law from competition. 

Suppose that razor blades 
are a public monopoly and the 
operational criterion Is the 
volume of profit, perhaps 
modified by some sort of 
output or turnover target. 

What possible Interest can 
the nationalised razor blade 
firm have In making its blades 
sharp? 

Indeed, profit and turnover 
alike might benefit from 
blades which have to be 


INCREASED Post Office charges ... cutbacks in rail and 
broadcasting services ... and a public held to ransom because 
these services are run by public monopolies. 

Above all, these state enterprises seem preoccupied with 
their income and expenditure accounts. But what about their 
duty to the public? What about service? 

If profit is to be the only measure of their success, why not 
pul them Into the hands of private enterprise? 

These were among the questions considered by economics 
writer A Nove in Mb book “Efficiency Criteria for 
Nationalised Industries" (London, 1973). 

Some of Nove*a arguments — extracted and condensed 
from Ms book — are presented here because of their per¬ 
tinence to lhe situation in New Zealand where increasingly, 
commercial considerations are being pul before the public 
interest. 


thrown away after three 
shaves. 

Under competition, it pays to 
be sharper than the other 
manufacturers. 

Under a public monopoly, 
blades will not be sharp unless 
there iB either a moral or 
imposed duty, because without 
competition the extra cost of 
making them sharp becomes 
“avoidable ". 

“Duty" or "purpose” are 
words almost unknown to 
micro-economics. But without 
them, state industries cannot 
sensibly operate, nor can their 
function be adequately 
defined. 

A bus makes more money if 
passengers are crowded than 
if there are empty seats, and a 
shop' operates more 
- "economically” (more turn¬ 
over per employee, less cost 
as a percentage of turnover) if 
customers stand in line. 

A queue always pays the 
supplier of any goods or ser¬ 
vice, unless the customer can 
go elsewhere. 

Good service of any kind 
incurs a cost, and the 
corresponding gain is good¬ 
will. The word goodwill also is 
unknown to micro-economic 
theory, because it is In¬ 
consistent with marginalist 
fragmentation. It asserts that 
what is done in one transaction 
affects other transactions, 
providing a good reason for not 
regarding each in isolation. 

Poor service can take many 
forms, from failure to provide 
goods or services when people 
want them to mere in¬ 
difference and rudeness. 

To be able to provide things 
when needed, one must carry 
stocks, have reserve capacity. 

Stocks and reserve capacity 
involve costs. 

In theory, competition 
compels good service. 
Nationalised monopoly Is not 
compelled to provide it, unless 
it takes pride in the efficient 
fulfilment of its task (moral 
incentive), or its operational 
criteria are defined to en¬ 
courage the carrying out of the 
purpose for which the public 
enterprise has been 
established. 


Competition for the British 
Post Office is virtually non¬ 
existent. The external effects, 
on people and on business, are 
obvious. 

Why is the Post Office a 
government department in 
virtually every country of the 
world? 

Why was it made a govern¬ 
ment department in Britain at 
the height of laissez-alre? 

The answers should be self- 
evident : acts which benefit the 
net revenue of the post office 
frequently conflict with other 
important interests. 

Thus Lhe rate charged for 
printed matter affects 
business and exports. Both 
business and politics benefit 
even from the circulation of a 
country's press abroad. 

It is possible that extra costs 
Imposed on business by Post 
Office charges exceed the 
extra new revenue which it 
yields to the Post Office by a 
wide margin. 

In these and other instances, 
it is (or used to be) the job of 
theministry to weigh the gains 
and losses and decide ac¬ 
cordingly. 

In other words, the Post 
Office as a government 
department was able to make 
a cost-benefit analysis, under 
conditions in which costs and 
benefits frequently fail to find 
reflection in the Post Office’s 
own accounts. 

The whole point of cost- 
benefit analysis is that one 
tries to value those costs and 
benefits which do not enter into 
the profit-and-loss account. 

In November 1971, the 
British Post Office announced 
a plan to reduce the quantity 
and quality of its services, to 
raise its charges and to reduce 
its staff. 

Increased charges are 
inevitable in view of the in¬ 
flationary rise in costs, but it 
would seem to be no one’s job 
to contrast the savings to the 
post office with the loss im¬ 
posed on the community 
through a worsening of its 
services. 

The commercial rules im¬ 


posed by a bemused Labour 
government removed such 
considerations from the Post 
Office's own operating rules. 

The terms of reference of 
British Rail's management 
are exclusively commercial. 

There is no duty to run any 
service, except that lhe 
closure of passenger lines 
requires the consent of the 
minister. 

Management is given carte- 
blanche to charge whatever 
the market can bear. 

It is not for British Rail to 
consider the effects of its 
decisions on manufacturing 
industry, on regional policy, on 
tourism. 

So why have nationalised 
railways, If their terms of 
reference are so Inward- 
looking? 

The measure of their ef¬ 
ficiency Is dissociated from the 
very purpose of their 
existence. Or rather, it is 
assumed that the railways’ 
accounts will reflect the 
degree to which they are 
carrying out Its purpose. 

At the time of the Beeching 
report (1963), there was no 
doubt that railway mileage 
was excessive, and some 
pruning had to be done. Some 
lines were little used, with 
trains carrying a handful of 
passengers. 

A connecting bus would have 
done as well, at lower costs. 

But the railway 
management in recent years 
saw no point in ensuring that 
any connection in fact existed. 
It was the Ministry of Trans¬ 
port which insisted on there 
being buses. 

It Is as if the accountant 
calculated that only main line 
traffic paid, oblivious of the 
fact that the ultimate 
destination of passengers or 
goods may be off the main line, 
and that it is of interest to the 
railways that they complete 
their journey. 

Indeed, one of the most 
difficult problems of ac¬ 
counting is to assign revenues 
to a section of a system, 
precisely because a system 
abounds in interdependencies. 

The point is that the separate 
profitability of a part of a 
system cannot be measured 
save In the contest of the 
whole. * 

A firm is, In one of its 
aspects, a system of activities. 
The manager who wants every 
part of his system to pay may 
end up with an overall deficit. 

Something like this has been 
achieved by British Rail with 
goods traffic. No longer hound 
by common carrier 
obligations, il has acquired a 


reputation for pickliu J 
choosing. “ 

Anxious to mminis' 
number of unused 
has cut back spare capacH? c 
that urgent loads to catchy 
at ports may not get tW' 
time. The word gets rom! 
Lorries are bought, aa 4 s 
then used at times what 
railways would be glad to ks 
business. 

Yet the managemetil « 
achieve this result by m 
adherence to what seem kj 
textbook criteria, if u 
vestment in extra wap, 
used only at peak periods,dot 
not bring In a return, th& 
would appear not to | 
economically sound to pm* 
them. 

Consider an urban puH 
transport system. If omb 
(say) 20 bus routes in a to? 
and passengers changed 
one bus to the other, t 
identification of revenue! ( 
plicabie to one route ih 
presents insuperable t 
Acuities. In fact, one tent 
have system revenue rd 
than identifiable n. 
revenue. 

lhe same is true of netvu 
the world over. 

There are problems 
complementarity and 
divisibilities, not only r 
vehicles bul also 
passengers' journeys. Stum 
the passengers who tn 
outwards at "profitat 
times may wish to retun 
their homes late (or may- 
uncertain as to whether ti 
might to do so.i, and would: 
a ear nr a bicycle unless lb 
were means of getting hom 
what might appear to be; 
“unprofitable" time. 

So what is the point of hin 
a municipal (or any ote 
transport monopoly olherih 
for the provision of a sysla 
transport? 

Increasingly, the logicii 
disassemble the system, 
operate only the proflti- 
parls, and to suspend * 
route or service u# 
specifically subsidised. 

What, then, is left cd D 
system? Why not make eff 
bus a separate limited ft' 
pany, run for Us own proii 

The point is that i 
organisation providing* 
transport for an area muiN 
its job, or else resign thett- 
to someone else, or free II l 
all comers. .■ 

This is no case lor confW 
the task to a public moDOpl 
banishing others from & 
peting, and then asking it 1 
operate on so-called 
mercial criteria. That 
the worst of all 
worlds. s 




a good, safe slice of the 
alAuthoritY Loan Issue! 


City of Woitemata Loan Issue is one of the New Interest Rates 1 
safest investments avnilnhlp. nnrt to nUi« i n 


safest investments available, and is able to K lown , 

offer you I3%% interest on a 6-year term « yeRra J^%% p a * 

•. ■ regardless of any swings in the 7 P a 

economv! « ye “ B !*■*■ Kei 

Put your money where it will do some good in 5 years }£% P-*- Tei 
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^community amenities and services, 20 vTan ivlv Ef 

A ' —and assist progress in our 2 «- 1 P 

A region-as well as S PA 
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I ^ jdjOJ long-term periods. 
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CityofWaitemat 

Loan Issue $ 600 ,(XX 

Opens: 1st July 1979 

Organising Brokers to the Issue:- • 
Jordan, Sandman, Smythe & * 

Co., Members of the Auckland , ; 

Stock Exchange Ltd. iqJWjl 

f The Town Clerk, 

1 City of Waitamata, vfWiJfrg 
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I Please send me, without. ■ 

I obligation, the rroapectua for 

1 vour new SfVYVfWi 1 ’ nan liana _ _ "■ 
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Soaring state prices signpost inefficiencies 


by Rae Mazengarb 
BIG increases In Post Office 
charges announced in the 
Budget are further signs of the 
Government ’b failure to hold 
costa in the service areas. 

Hie private sector is being 
asked to tighten belts and hold 
costs by absorbing them and 
looking for efficiencies. 

But the Government has 
foisted costs on to the con¬ 
sumer in essential public 
services over the last few 
months. 

The increases have filtered 
through sporadically. 

The Budget announced there ‘ 
would be increases in Post 
Office charges. The details 
followed a few days later. 

Many companies say they 
will have no option but to pass 
on the Increases through their 
own charges, where that is 
possible. 

Others say they will be 
forced to absorb them — 
specially where their products 
compete on international 
markets. 

But the general feeling is 
that price rises will occur 
across the board because of 
the Government move, and a 
higher inflation level will 
result. 

The possibility of large-scale 
consumer resistance to in¬ 
creased charges is already 
worrying businessmen. 

Consumers have yet to face 
power bills which reflect the 
full increase in electricity 
charges. 

Increased postal and 
telecommunication charges 
and their flow-on effect will 
add to the burden on the or¬ 
dinary bloke. 

Critics insist it is time the 
Government positively 
declared whether the Post 
Office should be run along 
business lines — a true user- 
pays system — or as a social 
service. 

If it is to be run as a 
business, U must be ap¬ 
preciated that there are areas 
which can never be economic 
— such as rural deliveries. 

It is a fallacy to even talk 
about user-pays now, because 
many areas of operation are 
being subsidised by consumers 
of other services. 

The increased Post Office 
charges are expected to yield 
an extra $46 million this year. 

Last year’s annual report 
has yet to be tabled in 
Parliament (il is still being 
processed). But It appears 
likely that a $50 million profit 
was made last year. 

So why the increases? 
Postmaster-General Ben 
Couch said they were 
necessary to maintain the Post 
Office’s profitability in the 
face of rising costs. 

"The Post Office was 
restored to profitable 
operation In the first year after 
we took office and, In keeping 
with this policy, the Govern¬ 
ment firmly believes the Post 
Office should continue to run 
on broadly user-pays prin¬ 
ciples. 

"Thus, Increased charges 
are necessary if it is to remain 
a viable undertaking, paying 
its way and contributing to its 
capital development 
programme from Us own 
resources," Couch said in his 
Budget press statement. 

Asked if the Post Office was 
contemplating new major 
capital works such as 
viewdata, Couch said: "The 
Post Office has large capital 
works programmes each year. 
These invariably Include 
major projects as well as 
small ones, but no present 
proposals for the adoption of 
viewdata systems." 

Asked what was the ex* 
Peeled Increase In the wage 
UU, a press officer said the 
Weation was hypothetical. At 
foo r 


THE increased postal and communication charges follow 
substantial increases In the price of electricity, coal and 
railways services — plus petrol prices. 

In February, the Government announced a rise in the bulk 
electricity tariff of 60 per cent from May 197B. 

Supply authorities were obliged to raise their retail prices 
around 46 per cent on average to cover the increase. 

Government income is expected lo increase as a result by 
some $172 million to $535 million. 

The move was made to offset the interest bill which had 
risen from $33.3 million 10 years ago to a projected $173 
million. 

la April, Cabinet approved an increase of 16 per cent on 
average in the price of coal from State Mines — also effective 
from May 1. 

Next on the list came railways charges, hitting suburban 


commuters for on extra per cent on road and rati services 
from May 13. 

It's likely a further Increase will be announced within six 
months. 

Other increases in railways charges of 10 per cent were 
deemed necessary to help cover large cost increases. 

The department expected to net an extra $28 million from 
Lhe Increases. (Charges had been raised by an average of 12.5 
per cent only last July). 

On the heels of those increases come the Post Office charge 
increases. 

Postal rate increases — ranging from 40 to 80 per cent 
(postage costs for newspapers goes up from 5 cents to 9 cents); 
apply from August 1; Telecommunication charges (Increases 
of between 10 and 66 2/3 per cent) apply from October 1 . 


Bul Couch has said that for 
every 1 per cent salary rise R 
granted, an extra $3 million Is V 
added to the wage bill. U 

If the Post Office staff was ii 
given a rise of 10 per cent — 
which is probahie — that n 
means an increase in wages of h 
$30 million. 

Hie business community has j, 
yet to appreciate the total s 
effect of the increased charges a 
because they don't come into r 
force for several weeks. But 
the overall feeling seems to be t 
that the effects will be serious. 

For those in the mail order 
business, postage already 
takes a large slice out of their 
budget. 

Admail McQuarries 
Limited, of Wellington, spends 
around $250,000 a year with the 
Post Office on postage on 
behalf of 800 clients in New 
Zealand, Australia and 
Singapore. 

Manager director Kevin 
Morris said the 40 per cent 
increase In postage could not 
be justified in view of the 
profits the Ptel Office has been 
making. “Twenty per cent 
would have been far more 
acceptable," lie said, 

Morris complained there 
was not enough leeway bet¬ 
ween the announcement and 
the time of the actual hikes. 

"Many of our international 
clients have worked their 
budgets a long way in ad¬ 
vance," he said. 

This meant that many would 
run over budget because 
Admail McQuarries would 
have to pass the increases on 
to their clients. 

A spokesman for a big stock 
and station agent said his 
colleagues were furious over 
the hefty increases, but the 
costs would have to be ab¬ 
sorbed where possible. 

The company was con¬ 
sidering extending the use of 
courier services to cut down on 
postage. 

But the overdue section : 
would become costly, he said. 

Thus the company might 
revert to putting a clerk on the 
phones, working full-time 
ringing to remind people to 
pay their bills. 

James Galloway, general 
manager of finance and ad¬ 
ministration for Odllns, said 
there was “no Bhow what¬ 
soever of passing" the in¬ 
creased costs on. 

It will be just another cost 
which Odtins will have lo 
absorb. 

At least the company would 
be able to claim deductions for 
overseas calls relating to 
export materials. 

Bul to remain competitive— 
specially on the International 
market — the company could 
not increase prices to cover the 
increased costs. 

A spokesman for ICI said 
management would be looking 
very seriously at the new 
charges. 

ICI would try to absorb some 
of the costs, but there were 
limits. 

The postage bill runs at 
about $1600 a month and the 
telex bill is substantial. 

Primarily, staff would be 
aBked to consider ways of 
cutting down costs — perhaps 


The general manager of the 
MED in Wellington, J H 
Vernon, said that "ultimately 
the consumer must bear the 
increases. 

“In the long-run we can 
never absorb any cost at all,” 
he said. 

“Neither can we recover 
immediately from the con¬ 
sumer, since our tariffs have 
already been set lor the next 12 
months." 

So the increased charges will 
be recovered next year when 


the electricity supply 
authorities go for theil* next 
tariff Increase. 

Vernon estimated the In¬ 
creases would cost the MED 
an extra $70,000 each year in 
postage. 

Perhaps there will be a 
growing tendency to reduce 
the number of warnings sent 
out for late payment of bills, he 
suggested. 

“We haven’t discussed this, 
but wc may be forced to do this 
ultimately 


Wellington mayor Michael 
Fowler said the increased 
charges would cost the city 
council some $40,000 each 
year. 

This year's estimates have 
already been finalised and did 
not allow for extra expenditure 
in this area, so there will be a 
shortfall of $20,000 this year. 

"We'll have to cope with it 
next year," he said. 

lie said the council would 
tighten belts in efforts to save 
costs bul hastened to add, it 


wouldn't mean the council 
would be sending out fewer 
rate demands. 

General secretary of the 
Post Office Association Ivan 
Reddish said the question of 
Post Office charges should be 
closely examined. 

No Government had come 
out positively on the question 
of whether the Post Office 
should be run as a business or 
a social service, he sold. 

"Obviously the Government 
has abandoned any ideas of 
trying to curb inflation," said 
Reddish, pointing out that the 
business community will 
eventually pass on these in¬ 
creased costs — along with the 
increases they have already 
faced. 

Reddish complained that 
Government should not be 
allowed to get away with 
statements that the New 
Zealand Post Office service 
was one of the cheapest in die 
world. "We have to look fur¬ 
ther than the cost in dollar 
terms,"he said. A comparison 
of wuge rates, and prices in 
other areas, would give a 
better indication. 
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The South Pacific Hotel -Auckland 



A la carte or super-fast 


ivuciotvI 


A membof of the South Paiifrc Hotels Croup 


When you're doing business, or taking a break, 
you need food that comes slow and luxurious... 

...or fast and tasty. So we cater for both: 

Oui Meridian Room will take you gently through 
a leisurely a la carte client dinner 
your guests will remember for years. Or you can grab 
a snack on the run from our Cobb & Co. restaurant. 
Either way, you'll be getting what you want. 
Because we understand the pace 
Auckland demands of its visitors. 

And our guests. 

The South Pacific Hotel 

Comer Queen & Customs Streets Auckland. Phone 778.920 Telex N.20 2231 

Where Auckland happens 




MMRMNm 

Or'vowbrsdAj?Ki nd ^‘^Wellington 850-754, Christchurih^l 
Or your local Air New Zealand office or Tr.lvel Agent • ,.vi. . 
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Taxpayers boost incomes of tourism giants 


BUDGET incentives for 
tourism have been widely 
welcomed in the industry as a 
whole, but the principal 
beneficiaries will be the larger 
integrated tourist operations. 

The major move for tourism 
in the Budget was the 
Government's decision to 
extend the new export in¬ 
centives to the tourist in¬ 
dustry. Although the industry 
largely earns its money by 
bringing visitors to New 
Zealand rather than exporting 
goods and services to other 
countries, new thinking among 
operators has stressed the 
export orientation of the in¬ 


dustry. 

Tourism will now be eligible 
for the most important in¬ 
centive — the export per¬ 
formance incentive — at the 
rate of 10 per cent for net 
foreign exchange remittance 
sold overseas and paid for in 
foreign currency prior to the 
visitor coming to New 
Zealand. 

That means that any tourist 
operator within New Zealand 
earning foreign exchange from 
tourists passing though his 
shop or game park, buying a 
meal In his restaurant, or 
travelling in his coach or 
rental car will get no benefit 


Tourist firms drift on 
without united lobby 


THE tourist industry still has 
to come to grips with one of its 
major problems — getting an 
organised and coherent voice 
to speak for it to the public and 
the Government. 

And if the recent conference 
of the National Travel 
Association is anything to go 
by, it will be a while yet before 
the various facets or factions 
in the Industry arc prepared to 
accept one organisation as 
their representative. 

The NTA conducted a "you 
say-wc say" session designed 
to allow the smnller members 
of (he association to speak out 
and provide feedback on where 
the assoei.il ion and industry 
should lx? going. 

NTA is a curious 
organisation in (hat. apart 
from being the officially 
recognised advisor to the 
Government on tourism 
matters, it tries to weld all 
different tourist interests 
together. 

The association's ability to 
act depends on the reaching of 
virtual unanimity umoug the 
diverse interests represented 
in its ranks, and the very 
process of consultation slows 
die associat ion's activity rate. 

Its effectiveness and ability 
to act quickly and decisively is 
also impaired when different 
groups' interests may be at 
odds. 

Consequently many groups 
have their own trade 
associations which, like the 
airlines, act independently and 
take their problems direct to 
the Government or depart¬ 
ment -concerned. 

Alternatively, help is not 
asked for where It might be 
given because there is not 
enough consultation among the 
(Afferent groups. 

Basically the problem is that 
there is no effective forum 
which the industry groups are 
prepared to use to sort out 
their InLernal problems. . ‘ ' . 

Several years ago the NTA 
set up a body over and above 
its own executive. Called the 
policy committee, it brought 
together the top executives of 
all the major tourist sectors in 
an attempt to overcome this 
lack of co-ordination. 
However, if Lho repeated 
claims of lack of liaison and 
communication raised at the 
conference are anything to 
judge by, the move has not 
been a success,' 

One reason suggested for 
(his was the unwillingness of 
groups, particularly the 
airlines, to share their 
problems and attitudes, and 
their preference to deal direct 
with the appropriate authority. 

The policy groiip also lacks a 
fall-time paid secretariat to 
produce research and 
background papers. • 
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The Government-appointed 
Tourism Advisory Council is 
another candidate for the right 
to speak for the industry. 

Apart from producing the 
landmark planning report in 
1978 however, the council has 
not been to the forefront and 
the chair man. lawyer Bob 
Baird, does not seem inclined 
to lead the way in public. 

Three of the present 12 
members arc public servants 
cx-officio and apart from the 
possible exceptions of Doug 
Pa tt or son (ruin Air New 
Zealand and Sir Henry Wigley 
from the Mount Cook Group, 
none of the rest is actively 
involved in the day to day 
business of running tourist 
operations. 

Even the preparation and 
groundwork for the 1978 report 
■ 4 (he council was largely done 
through sulj-'.-ommiUces. 

Here, the industry secured 
sufficient represent alien of 
operators logoi nil their major 
concerns endorsed, first in the 
reports of the five working 
parties, then by a full scale 
conference Tor eventual in¬ 
corporation into the council’s 
final report to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

A takeover of the council by 
getting more operators ap¬ 
pointed has been suggested 
occasionally but time and the 
political difficulties involved 
have put constraints on this 
course. 

The only other alternative 
suggested came from the now 
past President of the NTA, 
Tim Hurley iNBR May 17, 
1978). 

Hurley suggested a retailers 
manufacturers federation type 
structure where each group 
had a separate council acting 
semi-autonomously, but 
serviced by a common pool of 
executive talent within one 
umbrella organisation. 

Each of the industry's 
components would then be 
represented on an overall 
national council. This would be' 
dominated by the private 
sector and would then be able 
to act as the authentic voice of 
the private sector. 

Internal disagreements 
could be thrashed out within 
the federation framework 
which would provide a 
mechanism lacking at the 
moment for the settlement of 
differences and the production 
of a common approach. 1 

That too has fallen on deaf 
ears within the industry, for 
p-obably two reasons. 

First, some transfer of 
power would be necessary, and 
secondly there is no clear 1 
suggestion of how such a 
federation should be funded., 

■Hie consequence df this lack 
of, co-ordination is that ,the 
industry . is unusually 
vulnerable to. being !out- 
msriowvered by better bH^fed 
Government officials, because 
the, depth of professional ert- 

S lse at .Tepreeeptwion ;j.is 
ersed and' hot fully ,co- 
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from the incentive unless his 
service was part of a pre¬ 
purchased overseas package. 

Clearly, the incentive which 
gives either a Lax credit of 10 
per cent or the equivalent cash 
grant, will be of little use to the 
small scale operator not 
hooked almost exclusively into 
a major tourist operation. 

Tourism Minister Warren 
Cooper sayB the scheme is 
designed to provide benefits 
back down through the chain 
from the programme seller to 
the actual provider of the 
services and thus help keep the 
tourist operation competitive 
internationally. 

"It is expected that the 
benefits provided by the in¬ 
centive will flow on to those 
who provide tourist services in 
Uk? same way as has been the 
case with the incentive Tor (he 
export of manufactured 
goods," Cooper said. 

While the travel agent 
selling u package tour over¬ 
seas will receive the t eha le¬ 
er edit in tile first instance, "it 
is a basic concept of the in¬ 
centive that, although 
available in (lie first instance 
to the final seller, market 
forces will ensure that there is 
a flow on from the seller to 


those who actually provide the 
service. 

“Marketing arrangements 
and the negotiation of hotel 
tariffs and rates for otiier 
services are therefore ex¬ 
pected to reflect the 
availability of the tax rebate to 
the agent and thus ensure the 
benefit flows on and la shared 
throughout the industry,” he 
said. 

The Government's 
willingness to rely on market 
mechanisms looks comforting 
in principle, but there does 
seem endless scope for 
arguing within (he industry 
how the benefit is to be shared 
out among agent, tour 
wholesaler, ground operator, 
hotel owner and the providers 
of sightseeing and related 
services. 

The more of those functions 
which can be brought tinder 
one corporate roof will being 
a bigger benefit and a more 
smooth operation to that 
company, us well us allowing 
for discounting some par¬ 
ticular purls of the operation 
where competition is par¬ 
ticularly strong, knowing that 
it can be made up in less 
competitive ureas. 

Singaporeopurateson such u 


principle with cost cutting in 
one area made up for 
elsewhere. 

As such the incentive will 
dearly favour the larger in¬ 
tegrated tourist firms at the 
expense of single function 
operators of services. 

Tourist and Publicity 
Department general manager 
Mike Roberts, who is seen in 
the industry as the major 
architect of the scheme as it 
applies to tourism, says the 
scheme will cost the Govern¬ 
ment $7-B million a year. 

As yet another export 
subsidy, the scheme also 
represents a net transfer of 
wealth from the taxpayer to 
larger firms in the industry. It 
leaves out of its coverage, 
small companies who depend 
on the big boys to bring the 
business into their areas — 
souvenir shops and the like. 

According to Cooper, the in¬ 
centive will bring “improved 
profitability, more attractive 
in vdsl niL.it t prospects, in¬ 
creased promotion und 
marketing uv or sens, while 
keeping New Zealand tour 
costs cnmiieliLive with uthcr 
destinations." 

The incentive scheme for 
market development has also 


been revised and a new 
scheme providing grants for 
new market initiatives has 
also been Introduced. 

The much hated trawl tax 
has also been abolished and 
replaced by a $25 departure 
tax. This also has the effect of 
ridding the industry of a 
burden and putting it onto the 
New Zealand traveller, and at 
no cost to the Government. 

Increased depreciation 
allowances Cor rental vehicles 
and sales tax adjustments (or 
molur coaches did not make it 
into the Budget statement, nor 
did more mundane matters 
like new training schemes for 
staff. 

But the most obvious gap is 
still in the accommodation 
area. There was nothing in the 
Budget which the industry can 
see as helping to build one- 
more hotel room. 

While the incentives will 
Improve the profitability rate 
for hotels — pruvided the 
benefits do filler buck through 
the chinn — more specific 
measures like tax holidays, 
bull u r d e p r v c i a t i o n 
allowances, regional in¬ 
centives among other 
suggestions still wait for the 
nod of Government approval. 
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This is the now Avery machine, which goes all the way to 
eliminate time, trouble and costly wastage from weighing, it 
introduces a standard range of digital weighers to industry, 
reducing capital costs. Features include pinpoint precision; 
brilliant digits registering all weights at a single viewing point, 
from wide angles and. from distances up to 10 metres in 
almost any light; separate siting of platform and indicator. 
Although completely new, its electronic brain is well and truly 
proven, directly descended from digital systems developed by 
Avery since 1968. It is a wholly Avery machine, designed, 
built and tested to the quality standards of the Avery world¬ 
wide reputation. 

A wide range of industries has already welcomed the 
machine. With capacities of 200kg, 400kg and 10OOkg, you 
can select the model best suited to your kind of operation. 
Mail the coupon below or call at your nearest Avery branch 
(see Yellow Pages). 

electronic weighing today is Avery today 

flrecfsfon and durability ara prims re¬ 
quirements of every Avery weighing 
machine which also has the backing of 
the Avery service organisation, eliminat¬ 
ing maintenance worries. As an Avery 
owner you ere en¬ 
titled to ail. the exper¬ 
tise that Avery — end 
only Avery — can 
provide in full mea- 
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Banking moves stir up competitive elements 


by Peter V O’Brien 
THREE developments in the 
banking world last week 
suggest that the trading banks 
are moving into an in¬ 
creasingly competitive en¬ 
vironment which may in¬ 
fluence other financial in¬ 
stitutions. 

• The Bank of New Zealand 
will act as agent for (he BNZ 
Finance Co Ltd in (he field of 
hire purchase transactions, 
according to a statement by 
chairman George Chapman lot 
National Party fame) at the 
annual meeting. 

The bank's 231 branches will 
move hire purchase deals toils 


40 per cent owned finance 
subsidiary. Chapman called 
this an “Important develop¬ 
ment”. It impresses as one 
which will have an effect on 
other finance companies. 

BNZ Finance has been a low 
key operation far many years, 
but has been changing. 

First was the acquisition of 
the other Bank of New Zealand 
40 per cent owned company, 
First New Zealand In¬ 
ternational Ltd, a move which 
I criticised at the time on the 
grounds of the price paid 
relative to the performance of 
the merchant bank. The 
combination of the two com¬ 


panies obviously brought 
benefits to the enlarged group, 
which are showing up in 
profitability. 

The decision to use the 
bank's branch network has 
advantages for BNZ Finance. 
An integrated finance service 
operation with the bank allows 
business to flow to the finance 
company, without the 
overheads which other finance 
companies incur in a national 
branch system. 

The Bank of New Zealand 
currently controls about 40 per 
cent Df the country's banking 
business, and therefore the 
finance company has access to 


a potentially large number of 
hire purchase clients, at 
comparatively low cost, 
depending on the terms of the 
agency agreement with the 
bank. 

Most finance companies 
have a well developed agency 
system throughout New 
Zealand, using chartered 
accountants in the smaller 
towns, but none is able to 
muster 231 outlets. 

The trading banks are all 
Involved in finance companies 
(National-General Finance; 
CBA-Marac; ANZ-UDC; NSW- 
Australian Guarantee Cor¬ 
poration), but until now their 
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activities have been confined 
mainly to carrying prospec¬ 
tuses and other advertising 
material for their subsidiaries 
or associates. 

It will be interesting to see 
how the banks and finance 
companies respond to the 
moves of the BNZ group, and 
whether they will adopt 
similar practices. 

There are some difficulties. 
Apart from the ANZ, none of 
the other banks have 
shareholdings in finance 
companies approaching the 
BNZ's 40 per cent of BNZ 
Finance (UDC is a subsidiary 
of the ANZ). Consequently, it 
remains to be seen whether the 
banks will find Ihe return 
sufficiently attractive in 
relation to their shareholdings 
if they push finance company 
business. 

Secondly, the finance in¬ 
dustry expects the banks to 
develop personal lending at a 
faster rate in future. This 
would probably occur at the 
expense of the finance com¬ 
panies, which would be in a 
tight competitive position. 

Third, the mix of business in 
finance companies' differs. 
Some companies are heavily 
involved in industrial and 
commercial lending. The use 
of a bank branch network 
would be less appropriate in 
those cases than iho 
development of hire purchase. 

Fourtli, there is Ihe problem 
of finding money for this type 
of business. If the Bank of New 
Zealand suddenly produces n 
mass of hire purciiase through 
231 branches, where will BNZ 
Finance Find the funds to cover 
the deals in present tight 
money conditions'.' 

The problem would be 
aggravated if, as expected, 
public sector ratios are raised 
on financial Institutions later 
in the year. It is understood 
that finance company credit 
growth in April and May was 
above the l per cent a month 
maximum guideline an¬ 
nounced earlier in the year, A 
similar trend in June will see 


action, following the wanUwi 
given by Finance Mlduir 
Muldaon when reserve an 
ratios were increased for JdIj 
in the trading banks, fa 
authorities arc not going to at 
around waiting for voiuntaij 
action if the first quarter of (Ik 
financial year is well above (hi 
guideline. 

The National Bank's b- 
troduction of Visacard In 
week follows the Bank of Ns 
Zealand’s entry into the carl 
business. Other banks an 
expected to set up their or. 
systems. 

Cards are seen as anotb 
step in a concerted drive by lit 
banks for personal lendiq 
business, beyond the tail 
reached so far. The Comment 
Commission’s report on cart 
will be available later in lie 
year, and could upset card 
business. 

Assuming the commission: 
report is either favourableu 
neutral, the finance indusir 
will sec considerable changer 
the next few years, provide 
controls on credit an? &i 
tightened again. 

The ANZ Banking Group': 
decision to offer shares in lit 
local bank to the New Zcalsnl 
public was the third 
development lust week. 

Behind the "ap 
propriaieness’’ mentioned c 
die press sin lenient, can b- 
seen the growing view Hint lb 
New Zeuluud financial syste 
should lx* localised. 

As fur as possible lb 
eventual proportion of share 
to be owned ill New Zen land is 
unknown, but there are in 
tangible benefits in hnvilS 
local ownership in a tradiij 
bank, both political, and e 
terms of publicity. The lalts 
even covers the continue 
reference to the institution u 
the daily dealings uf the SUd 
Exchange. 

Thu three developments W 
week may be the start of a 
■’changing face" of banking 
They nru a direct result of the- 
greater freedom given to Ik- 
banks in 1070. 
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Analysing annual accounts 


by Peter V O'Brien 
STEEL and Tube Holdings 
Ltd. the widely diversified 
manufacturer, contractor and 
merchandiser, bad problems 
in its electrical and plumbing 
business last year. Analysis of 
the annual report shows tiial 
most subsidiaries has sales' 
increases above the 10 per cent 
recorded for the total group. 

The sales of A & T Burt Ltd, 
and that company's sub¬ 
sidiaries, apparently dragged 
thetotaigroupdown toa 10per 
cent increase. 

The directors say that the 
“original" subsidiary (before 
substantial acquisition ac¬ 
tivity), Steel and Tube NZ 
group, increased sales 12 per 
cent in monetary terms. CSI 
Engineering group enjoyed a 
25 per cent lift, Robt Stone & 
Co Lid (mechanical engineers 
and contractors) jumped 42 per 
cent, Pearson Knowles and 
Hylands Bros NZ Ltd (wire 
users) gained 34 per cent, and 
Bundy Tubing (New Zealand) 
Ltd (refrigeration and 
automotive tubing 


manufacturers)went up 39 per 
cent on the preceding year. 

But they are reticent about 
disclosing the sales position of 
A and T Burt Ltd, saying it 
"continued to feel the effects of 
the lack of demand in the 
building industry. Sales did not 
quite reach those of the 
previous year, with margins in 
most divisions being under 
pressure and profits suffering 
accordingly. 

"Whilst the actual 
production of electric motors 
by A and T Burt Electrics Ltd 
(75 per cent owned) has been 
successful, lack of volume due 
to a market downturn 
prevented the full recovery of 
overheads resulting In a loss 
for the year,” they said. 

Total group sales went from 
$106 million in 1978 to $116.5 
million, an increase of about 10 
per cent, so it is clear iapart 
from the absence of divisional 
sales figures) that A and T 
Burl eroded tlie gains in other 
subsidiaries. Even [hose 
"gains" huve to be adjusted 
for an inflation factor. 


Exchange rates 


As ill July a, 1979, $1NZ is 
worth: 

Australia .9027 

Britain .45411 

(.’auniln LITiil 

Fiji .83ul 

Japan 218.1*5 

Wesl Germany l.8-147 

USA ‘ Lull i 

Austria 13.55 

Belgium L"J 37 

Fliina 1.5311 

iJcnmark 5.3104 

France 4.28W) 

Greece 36.64 

Hong Kuug 5.1250 

India 7.8049 


Key indicators 


Italy 828.99 

Malaysia 2.1824 

Netherlands 2.1053 

New Caledonia & Tahiti 78.0) 
Norway n.tWWi 

Pakistan y.Kiii) 

Papua-New Guinea 

mi application 


Portugal 
Singapore 
S'Hiiii Airk-n 
Sjxtiu 
Sri Lanka 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Western Samoa 


43. ‘JM 
2.1813 
AVJH 

l«.72 

mi application 
■1.2614 
l 6398 
.8853 


CutiHiinipr, I'rlfii Index — nil 
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OIFIrlul (in-rv-nn Knuqvn ,Tprll Hi 

RL'jjlslHred I inrmpliiyiid — lnr| 

Ihnsn on xpcclul work m-hrniCB Jun« 7B 
W'C Slmrc Hrlre Index July a. IB7» 

Renerve iluuk Shun? Hrlce Index July 1. I87i 
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FOURTH ESTATE 

SDBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


T n suhscrihe in or purchase any oj ilu* 
newspapers; directories or books 
published by.the Fourth Instate Group simply 
fill in and post the coupon below. Please make 
out cheques as indicated. If two different 
companies are indicated for multiple purchases, 
please make out cheque to l-'niinh l-'.staio Group 
P O Box 9 M- 14 , Welliugion, 


fPhvst' ! m iuw ttpi>n)pnarc) 

□ 1/We enclose S20:f)0 for one year's subscription to 
National Business Review. 

□ Please bill me/us, 

□ I/We enclose S. for .copy/copies of The 

Future of New Zealand Agriculture IS4.50 per copy). 

□ I/We Enclose $. for.copy /copies of Partici¬ 

pation Change in the New Zealand Workplace. 
($4.96 per copy) 


The profit and loss account 
adopts the growing practice of 
including profits from the sale 
of assets in pre-tax profits, 
that is, "above the line". While 
the practice may be in order 
for companies which are 
regularly involved in asset 
disposal, particularly 
properties where they could be 
considered "traders”, the 
procedure seems inap¬ 
propriate for Steel and Tube 
Holdings Ltd for two reasons. 

First the company is 
engaged in manufacturing, 
contracting and mer¬ 
chandising. While figures for 
profit on sale of assets give no 
indication of the type of assets 
sold, a company with sales or 
$116 million, and "capital" 
profit from asset realisation of 
$91,000 ($386,000 ill 1978) is 
hardly in the business of 
“asset trading”. The treat¬ 
ment might lie valid tor a 
group such as Brierley In¬ 
vestments, but appears out uf 
place in imiimhieluriiig con¬ 
cerns. 

The second fuclor is the wide 
fluctuation in these profits 
from year to yeur. Until im75 


such profits were treated as 
“extraordinary items”, and in 
1974 and 1975 arose from the 
sale of shares. 

In 1376, Steel and Tube 
received $20,388 from this 
source, rising to $297,825 in 
1977, LO $366,000 in 1978 and 
dropping to $91,000 in the latest 
year. 

If the procedure is uccepted 
as "above the line", the net 
profit after allowance for 
minorities and retained ear¬ 
nings in associate companies, 
was $5,266,000, compared with 
$4,774,000 in the previous year. 
The group is still below the 
$5,936,000 earned in 1977. The 
earning rate on shareholders 
funds was 12.2 per cent, as 
against it.9 per cent in the 
previous year, and 17 per cent 
in 1977. In 1976 (lie return was 
12.2 per cent following 12.5 per 
cent in l«75. 

The (igurci show thru the 
acquisition programme lias 
done little tu improve the 
earning rule, although 
changing ccunnmic conditions 
have probably ulfcclcd the 
return. It might lx* worst* 
without Hie new subsidiaries. 


but Lhc* A and T Burl group has 
received muted treatment in 
the report since 3977. The 
present state or the economy 
suggests that this subsidiary 
will continue to operate in a 
difficult trading climate. 

The balance shoe t is 
reasonably straightforward, 
when read in conjunction with 
liie directors’ explanation of 
changes to debt maturity, 
movements in stocks and 
debtors, uud refinancing off¬ 
shore loans in New Zealand. 

But there is n significant 
entry in the notes. Steel and 
Tube Holdings reorganised 
itsc-Lf in 1977 ina manner which 
gave rise to "capital profits” 
in a new holding company. A 
note tu the 1978 accounts 
reads: 

"The company was 
previously named The Steel 
and Tube Company uf New 
Zealand Ltd, hut Hus was 
changed to SUvl and Tut** 
Holdings Ltd hy special 
resolution ut * liar dinkier s on 
August 18, 1)177. From October 
1, IU77 (lie steel merehiiiKlisiiig 
uc Li vitas m the company wen* 
transferred to a subsidiary. 


Stewarts and Lloyds of New 
Zealand Ltd, which has been 
renamed Sloel and Tube New 
Zealand Ltd. The trading 
assets of the steel mer¬ 
chandising division were 
transferred at book values and 
the properties at market 
value" (NKH emphasisi. 

This year u comment at¬ 
tached to movements in 
capital reserve says: 

"Uf the balance cn S3.587.0W! 
in the reserve prior to the 
provision for the Imal 
dividend. S3.lU2.iiWj is. m Ltiu 
opinion of Ihe directors, 
available for dislriimtion tree 
of lax in terms ui section 4 *5' 
of the Income Tax Act. 1976 

However, the stains of ilic 
S:t.H4l.uuii arising from the sale 
of piopertics resulting limit 
the change o) corporate 
struct lire reported lust year is 
still imilcr discussimi uidt die 
Inland Itevemn* liepuriiiieiii" 
i.MUt emphasisi. 

Since the company has ix.cn 
distributing that reserve as tax 
tree dividends there emild !«.* 
interesting developments ihhii 
H it* “disc iissimis with llK' 
department. 


Pn-vluux ix-rCrnt 
Yrur Chaw 
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Anomalies show up in export-import schemes 


hy Peter V O'Brien 
ANOMALIES are showing up 
in the new system of export 
incentives and import licen¬ 
sing announced In the Budget. 

The export incentive scheme 
is based on domestic added 
value, not domestic content. 
The distinction was made in 
NBR of July 4, when we set out 
a list of the more important 
export items In Iheir par¬ 
ticular incentive “bands". 

The export Incentive scheme 
puts no pressure on exporters 
to source their components in 
New Zealand. Provided they 
are exporting a "qualifying" 
item from the "dictionary" of 
goods published recently, they 
will receive an incentive 
related to the particular 
product's domestic added 
value. 

Statements on the 
modifications to import 
licensing were issued after the 
Budget presentation, but so far 
they are only vague comments 
on the Government’s 
proposals. 

Trade and Industry Minister 
Lance Adi ms-Schneider put 
out a scries of statements 
about Import licensing.’ 

Particular extracts from those ! 

statements are of interest to 
manufacturers and importers. 1 
Referring to export assistance. ! 
Adurm-Schnefder suys: 4 

“Under the previous [ 
licensing provisions, import 1 
licences were granted for raw ? 
materials and components 11 
used in export production F 
where these were not made In c 
New Zealand. Finished 
products mode in New Zealand ll 
and packaging materials were U 
also excluded. p 

"This limitation was relaxed n 
in practice where the jar- L ‘ 
ticular export opportunities P 
justified a departure. It has P 
become apparent, however. *> 
that there aru im lances where 0 
New Zealand components und 11 
materials do not match the lj 
price, quailty or technolugj C al o 
content ol an overseas 0 
product, and where exporting 51 
manufacturers must have 
access tu imported products if iu 
they are to succeed in ct 
penetrating overseas markets, ct 


“Henceforth, thorefore, 
import licences will be granted 
P for raw materials and com¬ 
ponents used in export 
' production where it can be 
■ shown either that they are not 
. available in New Zealand, or 
that compared wilh overseas 
'■ equivalents the price, quality 
or technology of the domestic 
product is such that exports 
_ could be jeopardised. 

“The principal objective of 
• this modification is to improve 
i the competitiveness and hence 
i the volume of our exports. It 
should thus also act as a spur 
to domestic suppliers to im¬ 
prove their products and take 
advantage of larger orders 
from manufacturing ex¬ 
porters," he said. 

"The policy of giving special 
consideration for Import 
licences for capital goods 
required for export production 
will continue.” 

Ada ms-Schneider then 
referred to “rationalisation of 
production". "... licenses will 
be granted to a manufacturer , 
lo import the shorter runs of 
Ills production range where 
this will lead to more 
resources becoming available 
for export production. This 

modification is intended not 
only to increase export per¬ 
formance, but also to promote 
the benefits derived from 
longer runs, more 

specialisation, better stock 
handling, and improved 

management con hot of lie 
business." 

Under this system the onus 
to contain imports is placed on 
the local producer of com¬ 
ponents, not on the 

manufacturer using the 
components. The local D 


source his components within 
New Zealand, 

The minis ter’s statements 
also create confusion on what 
happens when the local 
component supplier can match 
the imported product in terms 
of “price, quality or 
technological content". 

How does that affect tlie 
export incentive scheme? The 
manufacturing exporter 
qualifies for an incentive, but 
what happens to his supplier? 
The latter's product is in¬ 
cluded in the final export, but 
at present it seems Lhat the 
incentive applies only to the 

firm which sells the final 
product. (The idea that “self- 
assessment" could place a 
product In a lower band than 
the current classifica tlon 
assumes an unlikely altruistic 


spirit on the part of an ex¬ 
porter). 

This problem appears to 
have particular relevance to 
the textile industry and to 
suppliers of forestry products. 
The export incentive scheme 
places most fabrics in band 
“C", but gives a mainly “B" 
rating to articles of apparel 
and clothing. 

If the fabric manufacturer 
sells his product to a clothing 
manufacturer, who then ex¬ 
ports the final articles, it 
seems that the latter gets an 
incentive based on a “B" 
rating U0.5 per cent), while the 
fabric manufacturer may 
forgo a "C" Incentive of 9.1 
per cent. But (he clothing 
manufacturer will also obtain 
a "B" band whether he uses 
locally produced or imported 


fabric. 

In eitlier case the clothier 
wins, while the fabric com¬ 
pany (assuming the latter is 
not also producing the elollvs) 
is at a disadvantage, und is 
merely exhorted to improve 
his “quality .price or 
technological content" lo 
overcome competition from 
the imported article. 

A similar situation, from n 
different viewpoint, could 
apply to wood. If an exporter 
were to manufacture articles 
requiring hardwoods, local 
supply might be difficult to 
obtain, with the result that he 
imports liis product. This could 
also apply tu the use of special 
types Of paper. Tlie majority of 
wooden articles have a "B" 

band for incentive, while 
unfinished wood is classified 


on lower bands. Paper kw 
mainly “U", but 
matter using paper Is 
within band “A". ■ 

The result is that an export* ■ 
could import pnper, export^ 
final printed product m 
obtain an 11.9 per can c 
cenlive. If the exporter, 
sending newspapers out of b 
country, for example t* 
product is “A", while’ % 
newsprint supplier ranks c 
"B“, nnd may forgo fti 
incentive tlirongh supply 
gootfe to the exporter, fc 
scheme is bound to haveflam 
and the new ideas may w 
more modification before G* 
settle down to a ac 
irehensi ve and fair scheme!) 
all firms, whether supplier 
components to the exporter j 
exporters of the finish 
goods. 


List takes on lopsided appearance 

hi, 1 1 n.n.< __, ... 


by Peter V O’Brien 
THE New Zealand share list is 
taking <on a lopsided ap¬ 
pearance. A combination of 
varying company results and 
market expectations has 
produced substantia) 
variations in dividend yields 
among listed companies. 

Some of the reasons are 
obvious. The market has 
concentrated on exporters for 
months, and has maintained 
that interest since the Budget, 
despite an overall decline in 
share prices in the last two 
weeks. 

The exporters are reporting 
good profit figures for the year 
aided in March, and most 
have given shareholders an 
additional share of the earn- 


producer is to improve his [Ts * * “ 106 “ ni - 

£ The unfavourable reaction to 


exporter can import the 
components. In this context, 
the procedures lor import 
licensing and the export in¬ 
centive scheme have to be 
considered in total, rather than 
separate issues. 

There is no “incentive", 
fusing that word in a different 
context from "export in¬ 
centives") for an exporter to 


modest performance, and to 
companies which are seen to 
be "local" operators, is 
equally obvious. 

Investors who have <a) a 
punting nature (bi patience 
and (ci ihe idea that some 
companies will either recover 
cr change direction, might find 
opportunities among the high 
yielding slocks. Last week 


6 REASONS WHY YOUR COMPANY SHOULD 
OPERATE ITS OWN AIRCRAFT 

ta “ u5e airllm schKlul “ <*>"'! your 
INCREASE lira fold the number o( cities end towns readily accessible to you. 
PLAN your business calls to meet YOUR schedule, not an slrllna's. 
INCREASED mobility can be your key to higher productivity and prallt 

immwlkife' m le^nd°de°lvely ex-Ardmore 1 Alroort , alrcr f ? ft ava »able for 

enable all weather day"2 nKhlfwft*2 pipped to 

standards provided by airlines. Crew serS z “ land ’ ,«iual to the 
are available. Single engined aircraft alMl^rtori handllng contracts 
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several companies, including 
, large groups, were yielding 
over, or just below, 10 per cent 
on their current dividend 
| payments. It should be noted 
, lhat some are cum dividend, 
i white they prepare for annual 
meetings. 

Alliance was at 10,8 per cent 
yield from last year's 14 per 
cent dividend which was 
covered three times. The yield 
is hardly surprising for a 
textile company which had a 
profit decline of 7.8 per cent in 
the six months to January 31 . 
But the dividend is sub¬ 
stantially tax free <as opposed 
lo the tax liability on fixed 
term securities), and the 
group has a reasonable export 
trade which provides tax 
credits. 

Cable Price Downer Ltd had 
a yield of 11.4 per cent lost 
week, cum dividend. The 
payment was raised to 16 per 
cent this year c14 per cent in 
1978' and is covered 2.7 times. 
CPD is considered a “local" 
company, with problems 
arising from the present stale 
of the construction and civil 
sigineering industries, a 
relatively high level of off¬ 
shore money, and onlv a small 
level of exports. 

But export trade is growing, 
and the group stands to gain 
from the decision to allow 
export incentives for con¬ 
tractors and service groups 
carrying out work outside New 
Zealand. Some of the group's 
manufactured exports (par¬ 
ticularly the ceramic products 
made at New Zealand In- 
alators’ Temuka plant) carry 
a high rating on the new export 
incentive bands. Insulators are 
classified “A", as are 
household pottery goods. The 
@oup exports both products 
About half the $4 million in 
(its ho re money is due to be 
repaid in September. 

Auckland's Chenery 
Holdings and Wellington's 
Dunlop have yields of 11.6 per 
cent and 10.4 per cent 
respectively. Both are ex¬ 
porters, although observers 
jrould tend to place them in the 
local" category. 

In Dunlop’s case the market 
has taken account of the 
group’s involvement in the 
Ijre industry, and the In¬ 
dustry’s problems in days of 
over capacity, fuel problems 
(which make the tyres last 
longer) and longer lasting 
products (which has the same 
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effect i. But the company luis 
about 35 per cent of its 
business in non-tyre activities, 
nnd has been treating 
shareholders well in recent 
years, 

Mosgiel is another textile 
company wilh n high yield — 
10.4 per cent last week. The 
company's interim report 
showed n profit decline of 11.2 
per cent, with the tax liability 
rising from $92,000 in 1978 to 
$223,000, or 38.6 per cent of pre¬ 
tax profit. 

Tlie interim dividend was 
paid from the share premium 
reserve, and therefore is free 
of tax. The market is unlikely 
to get excited about lexiile 
groups in current conditions, 
so Ihe present return is un¬ 
derstandable. 

Lane Walker Rudkin is 
receiving similar treatment, 
with a yield or y.'j per cent last 
week. The company had n 22.2 
per cent profit downturn at the 
half way stage of the current 
year, but there was a low tax 
liability (22.3 per cent in the 
first halfi. 


LWR has built up; 
reasonable export trade, r 
could show recovery as c 
leader in its industry If iu 
increase that busies 
(clothing has an "i 
classification under (beexp: 
incentive scheme). The L 
inarkeL is difficult so the jit, 
will probably remain high 
The mighty have real 
fallen when Lion Brewer.- 
sells at.a dividend yield of li- 
I»r cent. A combination: 
static beer consumption ,& 
tuxes, controls at all stager: 
production and cunsunip* 
and other factors account 1 
the market's assessment 
Bui 11.4 per cent from; 
brewery seems an excess 
yield, even when cliscoun'- 
for the problems. ?«• 
Zealanders will continue 
drink, they will continue ta>: 
out 11 -ion is experiencing Hp- 
growth in the food busine- 
although still only a sir 1 - 
profxirlum of (otul revenv 
and the industry is unlikely 1 
go in the wall in t*' 
foreseeable future. 

A range of other cotnpat 
•ire well above to per cert-' 
terms of yield, hut they v 
unduly in troubled Industrie 
The market has little timet- 
groups in housebuilding c 
builders supplies (8 f 
Holdings and Udlins 
example), or in the Irons? - 
industry (Brambles Bun* 
Traiisfiorl North Cnnterbii! 
and Trans Ashburtont. ft 
assessment is understand*^ 
but the present share prif 
for some companies ntf. 
tinned earlier are out of ^ 
wilh their current P 8 - 
formancc and prospects. 
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Ministry probes club’s cut-rate fare deal 
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Continued from Page I 

hire of club rooms and interest 
received. 

The 1978 accounts show 
substantial income from two 
additional sources. One of 
these put down as "subsidy 
income" amounted to $208,631. 

The second "hotel ac¬ 
commodation" amounted to 
$121,576. Told income for 1978 
was $371,429 versus $29,657 f<r 
1B77. 

A letter from Link’s ac¬ 
countants. Mabee, Halstead 
and Kiddle, to the Assistant 
Registrar of Incorporated 
Societies, explains this change 
in income. 

“As regards (he subsidy 
income and hotel ac¬ 
commodation income that was 
shown in the 1978 accounts, 
prior to 1 July 1977 this activity 
was handled by one of (he 
travel companies In the 
organisation. Consequently 
Uiis type of income was not 
shown in the Link Associations 
accounts for the year ended 30 
June 1977," the letter said. 

The letter went on to say. 
“however, in order to comply 
with the IATA agreement this 


activity is now handled by Uie 
Link Association and thus was 
shown in their accounts for the 
year ending 30 June 1978". 

Sigerist said the hotel in¬ 
come came from overseas 
hotels in return for business 
generated for them by Link. 

The income put down in the 
accounts as “subsidy income”, 
Sigerist said, came from 
"overseas organisations". 

He would not name these 
organisations. But he said the 
subsidy did not come from any 
airline. 

The ticket questioned by 
TAANZ was written on a 
Sabena ticket form. 

When a ticket is written on 
one airline's form, and in¬ 
cludes sectors in which the 
passenger is carried by 
another airline or airlines, the 
airline on whose form the 
ticket is written receives the 
full fare less.the travel agents' 

9 per cent commission. 

In this case Sabena would 
receive the fare and have to 
pay Air New Zealand for the 
sectors it served. The 
distribution of money between 
the various carriers is usually 


handled by the IATA clearing 
house in Geneva. 

In brief, the calculation 
works something like this: An 
airline issues a ticket from 
point "A" to “E", and charges 
it at, say, $500 based on total 
mileage covered. 

Suppose the sector “A" to 
“B" bears a tariff of $100, “B" 
to “C" $200, "C" to “D" $300 
and “D” to "E” $400. Addition 
of the sector fares comes to a 
total of $1000. But the 
passenger paid only $500. So 
the carriers are each paid out 
on a pro-rata basis — in this 
case, 50 per cent of the tariff 
for their sectors. 

Each airline bills the airline 
issuing the ticket for its pro¬ 
rata share. The process is 
called interlining. 

To be accepted the ticket 
must bear the correct price for 
the total fare, in this case 
$1647. 

Sigerist said the airlines 
were paid the full $1647 less 
commission. 

The difference between this 
amount and the $1220 paid by 
the passenger was paid by the 
Link Association. 


Link holds the GSA for 
Sabena and Philippeans 
Airlines, under an associated 
company. Consolidated Air 
Services Ltd. 

Consolidated acquired the 
Sabena GSA some years ago 
from the Australian Jet set 
boss, Issie Liebler. 

Liebler held the GSA for both 
New Zealand and Australia 
and sublet the New Zealand 
side to Consolidated. Con¬ 
solidated has now taken It over 
completely. 

Link's $1220 fa re is one of the 
best travel deals going in this 
country. 

Link's membership is 
growing. And while TAANZ 
may be complaining about 
Link's fares, the travelling 
public are not. 

Link also offers members an 
interest-free fly-now-pay-later 
scheme. 

The member can pay 50 per 
cent of the fare in advance and 
the rest over 18 months. There 
is no interest — only a $20 
administration charge. 

Says SigBrist: "We started 
the service when we realised 
how many of our members 


Last year it was Venezuela. Before that we opened 
up the Gulf of Mexico, and the Caribbean. You know 
how many people live in the places these ports service’ 
Enough to make them roughly 6 times the size of the 
Australian and New Zealand markets put together 
Now when you add the rest of North America, 
with entry via 13 Columbus ports on three coasts 
you're talking about a very large chunk of the world's j 
population. i. 

. We V e opened up new markets. And most i 
or the places we’ve always shipped to will represent 
new markets for you." 
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COLUMBUS LINE m 

Speed afloat Service ashore. 

Modern fast container ships sen/icing 
the East and West Coasts of America and 
Canada, Venezuela, the Caribbean, and the U.S. 

& Mexican Gulf. Sailings on average every seven days. 







were being fleeced of 18 to 20 
per eenl interest oil short twin 
unsecured louiis." 

"We felt that was a lousy 
trick to play on people who had 
a death in their family. 

“We found a way, and 
TAANZ don't know how it is 
done, where we can offer our 
members a no interest plan. 
During the Inst six years we 
have not had one bad debt", he 
said. 

Link, through one of its 
associated companies. Link 
Resorts Ltd, recently bought 
into a hotel at Waiwera. 

Sigerist said Link's next 
move was to promote New 
Zealand overseas and expand 
its inbound tour operations. 

Air New Zealand's com¬ 


petitors have been cub, 
watchful eye on ij 

arrangement with Link. 1 

Air New Zealand h, 1 
blocked all moves toward 
fare-culling open skies pfe! 
Tor this country on the grow*: 
thul they can't afford it. [ 

But if Air New Zealand b' 
entered into any deals nit 
Link or any oilier agency & 
tins the effect of discouniia 
fares uind this has not bg 
proven) then Atr fj? 
Zealand's argument aboutm 
being able to afford fa 
cutting competion just 
down io not wishing toallorr. 
competitors to participate 
such deals — and a desire t' 
Air New Zealand to retain b! 
lion's share of the locale; 
tiound market. " ! 


Energy exports draw ecologists into fray 

Energy Reporter underneath with tonnes of I ---- ^ J 
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“ We want to try some country where we'll not 
feel inferior and poor; is there anywhere left ?“ 


At last. 

Clear concise ideas about 
future of N.Z. agriculture. 

■ 






Energy Reporter 

THE $2 billion scheme for 
an export liquefied natural 
gas plant at Marsden Point is 
raising the hackles of the 
environmental lobby. 

The public interest groups 
have never been enamoured 
with calls for the export of 
finite resources, and Shell’s 
“conceptual plan" has sent 
them scurrying to the 
reference books to learn more 
about the safety aspects. 

In the last few days tiie first 
draft of a book on LNG 
surfaced in Wellington. The 
book, Frozen Fire, is 
currently being printed in the 
United Slates, and is already 
adding new dimensions to the 
LNG debate. 

In the First chapter there's a 
vivid recount of the explosion 
at the huge LNG tank at New 
York's Staten Island on 
February 10, 1973. Workers 
were repairing a tear in the 
tanks’ lining. 

“Suddenly, at about l.io pm, 
just after the men returned 
from iunchbreak, a violent 
explosion slammed through 
the tank, so powerful that it 
lifted the tank's huge domed 
steel and concrete roof clear of 
its supports. Tongues of flame 
leaped out through the gap, 
forming what one witness 
called * a ring of fire' around 
the perimeter of the tank, 
framed by rolling clouds of 
sooty black smoke. Then the 
roof collapsed inwards, 
burying all 40 workers 


' j 

", . . one of the most important research : , s 
papers ever released on New Zealand ■. 
agriculture," that's how Harry Broad, editor, 
of Straight Furrow describes Tha Future-ft* 
New Zealand Agriculture. 

In this significant new publication, la!*-: 
McLean, farmer and agricultural economist,. , 
explains why production rather than market.^ 
problems inhibit agricultural exports. ; H ®/7 
probes the pros and cons of five alternative 
policy strategies to combat New Zealand, 5 .;:; 
complex, persistent agricultural problems^,.: 
McLean concludes that the weight of evio 0 Cf ; 
supports one particular strategy .. I. ._-/*■&! 
The Future for New Zealand Agriculture^:'.; 
published by Fourth Estate Books;.pn*.WW^5B 
of the N.Z. Planning Council. .. • vi ,'7 jy | 

Only $4.50 at all good bookshops, : 
from Fourth Estate Books, P O BOX 
Wellington. (See Fourth Estate SubscrTO°?L-| 
Service coupon elsewhere in ■'th(S-;;iiisiJe|.j||^ 


underneath with tonnes of 
debris. There were no sur¬ 
vivors from the tank floor. 

"Twelve hours after the 
blast, two exhausted firemen 
were lowered into the lank to 
survey the damage. When they 
were hauled up again, shaken, 
they described a wasted 
landscape of jagged chunks of 
concrete, twisted metal and 
charred forms, seen dimly 
through the smoke. One called 
it 'very eerie'; his companion 
added ‘it was like a science 
fiction novel, or Dante's 
Inferno’." 

The book describes another 
LNG fire, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on October 20, 1944. 

A small tank "sprung a leak, 
ruptured and collapsed". 

The resultant conflagration 
"raged out of control, killing 
and burning and mutilating 
everything in its path, gas 
explosions bursting people's 
homes like some ghastly 
Fireworks display. When it was 
over, 130 people lay dead or 
dying, and over 200 were 
injured, some wiLh scars 
lha l wou Id never hea I. 
Seventy-nine houses were 
totally destroyed, along 
with two factories and 
aver 200 automobiles and 
trailers. It left a gritty swath 
across a 12 hectare section of 
the city. Fifty more houses and 
factories were partly wrecked. 
Property damage came to $6.8 
million. In 1944 dollars'*. 

The oil and gas industries 
argue that Frozen Fire 
probably is correct In fact, but 


ARE YOU 
INVOLVED IN 
PERSONNEL, 
TRAINING 
OR INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS ? 

h you are you may be interned in the Diploma in Personnel 
Management - Dip, Personnel. 

What is the DIE PERSONNEL? 

An intensive nine months course which combines the critical 
areas of Personnel Management with the fundamental disci¬ 
plines of General Management. 

The Diploma covers the following functional areas in detail 
• Personnel Management. Industrial Relations, Training and 
Development. It also deals with Business Law, Behavioural 
Science, General Management, Business Statistics, Econom¬ 
ics and Accounting. 

What are the objectives of the 
DIE PERSONNEL course? 

The course provides delegates with an opportunity to study 
tneor a* a fid practice ■ in modern Personnel Management, 
working in; conjunction with members of the Advanced Bus- 
ness Programt delegates acquire skills in the application 
of research, findings by means of aerogramme with a prac¬ 
tical orientation. . •*. ■ . . 

Why should I be interested l 
in the DIP. PERSONNEL 
course? 

If you are already working in thB areas of Personnel, Train¬ 
ing, end Industrial Relations and wish to widen your exper¬ 
tise and knowledge, this course will be of great assistance. 

If you are Interested in Personnel and wish to make this your 
career, the programme is an essential foundation. 

Who is eligible for admission? 

wlt ^ Bt ,eaft 2 yew experience, or non-grBduates 
w,th the necessary expertise and training may apply. 

. Organisations who wish to develop members of their Person¬ 
'll aam may sponsor them. 

Who to contact? 

tD apply for the Dip .Personnel or If you wish to 
mote about this programme please write to:-' 

''VWt Director 
; Advanced Business Programme 

'SS UNivERsrrir. ■ 

DUNEDIN .-. . • 
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is laced with emotional 
undertones. They point to the 
tremendous advances In the 
technology through the last 
few years. 

And there is no doubt about 
the tremendous expansion of 
tiie LNG market. 

A recent issue of the 
Petroleum Economist says: 
"Current estimates at 1985 put 
imports by the industrialised 
'free world' at some 170 billion 
cubic metres of gas a year as 
LNG, equal in energy terms to 
about 3 million barrets daily of 
oil." 


The experts soy LNG will 
break the grip of Opec on the 
supply and pricing of liquid 
fuels. 

Bui what is LNG? Why the 
fuss? 

Liquefied natural gas Is a 
cryogen; lowering the 
temperature of the gas 
reduces its volume. 

At minus 181 degrees C at 
atmospheric pressure, 17 
cubic metres of gas becomes .3 
cubic metres of liquid. 

The LNG technology 
involves storing and 
transporting the liquid to 
developing markets in the US, 
Japan and elsewhere where 
the liquid is regassified under 
controlled conditions. 

It is used for heat in homes, 
industries and power stations. 

The technology has also 
provided an answer to 
fluctuations in sea son n I gas 
demand. 

In the United States, wlial is 
known ns "peak shaving" 
involves liquefying gas during 
summer months, then 
n-gassifying the liquid and 


piping ft to markets during 
winter demand. 

For a counLry like New 
Zealand, with crippling 
overseas payments for Opec 
oil, LNG is bllied as a way to 
effectively swap Maui gas on 
the world market for oil. 

Shell's scheme involves the 
construction of several 
platforms on the Maui field, a 
complex at Marsden Point, 
und a fleet of LNG tankers. 

The company says it will 
require only die equivalent 
supply of gas that would have 
gone to (he (now shelved) 
Auckland Number l and 
Number 2 power stations. 

It would yield $500 million 
from overseas funds and 
locally produced nil 
condensate and LPG each 
year. 

There is consensus from the 
oil companies (hat the LNG 
option is worth pursuing, but 
there is disagreement over 
whether ii enn be managed 
without the discovery nf 
miuther gus field. 

In the wings, are the 


environmentalists, who oppose 
the scheme on safely grounds, 
und because it means 
exporting a finite resource. 

The Government will not be 
able to ignore cither of these 
concerns, but recent official 
statements are showing the 
sheer weighL of tiie overseas 
exchange problem is causing a 
growing number of 
sympathetic ears to calls for 
“energy for export". 

The sorely question still 
needs discussion, but overseas 
market trends are showing 
increasing acceptance of the 
technology by producer and 
consumer governments. 

It is in tiie light nf tiie 
overseas experiences that 
safety issues will be argued. 

In the meantime, the Liquid 
Fuels Trust Board is receiving 
the research of contracts Jet 
worldwide on the options for 
the development of Maul. H 
won't lie until the end of the 
third quarter I hat New 
Zealanders will learn about 
how LNG stacks up agninsl the 
oilier options. 
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wearing insurance that tits? 

His "Healthsafe" insurance is yyith Royal; 

, r< ? C0 8[J ises what disablement through air offset lo$s of income rf.yqil fall WLor need • ‘ 

accident or Illness could do to his financla (security medical attention -r these arid other options can 
even with Accident Compensation and Social .: • be consolidated into one fHectlthsafe'* policy;'.:: i\' 
Security benefits, • ; , 1 : * • V : Your premiums arefno higher than absolute^ ; 

Royal realise this too, that everybody's o^eds . necessary and your protections no less than y^j 

nexibje. Insurance that can be tailored to ijrrteM he 7 ; r yo M want Insurant that Ills your requIreriUnU 
individual's needs. Financial protection from ; ; [talk, to yourbrokf^ : • . i 

death or permanent or partial injury .money, to , Office atjout,Royal 1ieaJth$afe w Se!e^tivc insurance; 













































HOW TO HALVE 
YOUR TAX! 

If you earn more than $15,000 a year, you probably pay 
too much tax. But an article in'The Small Business Letter" 
shows how you can halve or e ven eliminate your tax. 

te can be used by companies, --- --— 

sole traders, and even salaried Subjects covered by “The Small Business Letter” include: 

— i •Advertisina techniouPR •Rin/inf. 


This technique can be used by companies 

emp?oyees PS ’ S °' e traders ’ and even sa,arj ® d 
It’s completely legal. 

And it’s not some fancy loophole in the tax law* 
u is a scheme even the Inland Revenue 
Department approves. 

nni°nf n ^nn°° 9 °° d *° ,rue? Wel1 'fs only 

wSh h i£3oi! r-WSS’L'S £.>»« 

The next money saving issue 
shows: 

• t0 r ® duce ta * when buying or 
selling a business; 

• How individuals, partnerships, 

enmfn°Jr P ? n,es can halve or even 

eliminate income tax; 

• A simple way to buy for lower ! 

prices; . < 


•Advertising techniques ^Buying businesses ©Credit conliol 
• Business buSme5ses # 13113 .,on (rends 


• Business planning 

• Budgets 
•Staff efficiency 

• Executive health 
•Telephone techniques 

• Expansion 


= --... ireiUJS 

•Insurance •Reducing costs 

•Risk management •Interest rates 
•Business strategies ©Gold futures 

•Sec uritv —-r i 


•Security 

•Motivation of staff 
•Self improvement 


--■■ woeir improvement 

fPP° r ; un '^s«Time management 

Voetter srnfr roiatmnc __,_ 


• Better staff relations 
•Accounting 
•Cutting office costs 
•Market research 

• Finance 

■ •Incentives 


•Computers 

•Legal 

•Reducing bad debts 
•Negotiating 
•Avoiding failure 
•Selling 


•Task delegation 

• Ex porting 
•Efficiency 
•Business meetings 

• Packaging 
•Govt decisions 

• Productivity 

• Management 


•Customer relations 

• How to beat competitor! 
•Selecting new products 
•Safely 

• Increasing sales 
•Investment 

• Marketing 
•Attracting better staff 

• Reducing absenteeism 
•Creating business miacp 
•The economy 
•Reducing vehicle costs 
•Raising capital 


",.wrwiismg capital 

New business ideas•Stockconlrol 
Leasing equipment •Business Cycles 


00 WANT A BANK loan 

-amrS^tting a bank loan needn’t ho h a rr\ 


-TSS^etting 3 bank loan needn’t be hard. . 
zepoer it s easy if you know how 


eliminate > ?nconi6 a tax; alVe ° r eV6n S^SSSSSKEE-- 

A si.p'e way buy for , ower j|||prSSg^ 

Tan ways to dramatically Improve 
your cash flow - without 

Techniques to cu, office costs; :SE=E=ffi» 

wSho^XCcXX'^x; 

How to get more out of vnnr *?* 'iSSSH. oSlSSSd designed,or 
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Arizona forges ahead as manufacturers’ utopia 


by WRrren Berry man 

ARIZONA to the average New 
Zealander, is a land of 
cowboys and cloudless skies — 
a place to take one's sinuses. 

But Arizona is something 
more. It Is New Zealand's 
economic and political an¬ 
tithesis. 

While New Zealand erodes 
its own tax base by driving 
productive earners overseas 
with penalty taxation, 
restrictive business practices, 
and bureaucratic harassment. 
Arizona is becoming a refuge 
for American firms who have 
fled the North and Eastern 
states for much the same 
reasons as businessmen flee 
New Zealand — high taxes, 
bureaucrats, welfarism, and 
labour unions. 

Once known for its "three 
Cs" — cnltlo, cotton and 
copper — the sunshine stale is 
now diversifying at incredible 
speed into high technology 
industry, particularly elec¬ 
tronics. 

The major at tract iun for the 
businessman is Arizona’s 
fourth C — conservatism, 
Barry Goldwater style. Ask an 
Arizonan what his state 
Government does for business 
and he will probably tell you, 
"nothing, we just leave them 
alone". 

Arizona conservatism is so 
far to the right ns to be beyond 
the ken of the average New 
Zealander. 

Call it i>eing left alone, 
laisscz fnirc, or that old 
American principle that a 
Government governs best 
when it governs least, the 
Arizonans offer (he 
businessman the limited 
government alternative. And 
business is booming. 

The state can boast one of 
the fastest growth rates and 
one of the lowest levels of 
unemployment in the country. 

Tucson, the old pueblo, 160 
kilometres from the Mexican 
border relied heavily on its 


copper mines. But then the 
bottom dropped out of the 
metal market dumping 
thousands of miners on the job 
market. 

Last month National 
Semiconductor Corp 
established a new plant in 
Tucson that will eventually 
employ 2000 and create an 
additional 6000 jobs for iLs 
attendant service industries. 

Less than two years ago, 
IBM established a plant in 
Tucson which already employs 
1500 people and should employ 
several thousand more when it 
reaches full capacity. 

And why do the industrialists 
come to Arizona? For a start, 
stale taxes are lower than in 
the northern and eastern 
states. And state taxes are 
kept low by an avoidance of 
anything that smacks of 
welfarism. 

Then, there is the Right to 
Work Law. Arizona, like 19 
oilier American stales, most of 
which lie in the Southern 
sunbelt, has this law which 
says that no man can be forced 
to join or pay dues to a labour 
union. 

'Hie Right to Work Law 
slates it is against the law for 
any employer to make an 
agreement with a labour union 
requiring employees to join the 
union in order to bo hired, for 
example, closed union ships 
arc outlawed. 

Tiie Right to Work Law is 
Hie subject of hot debate. 
Unionists argue that closed 
simps are consistent with the 
democratic idea of majority 
rule. They complain that in 
light to work states when a 
union strikes, scabs cross (he 
picket lines, but when the 
strike is over, scabs still gel 
(he benefits withnut pnying 
union dues. 

Businessmen, and some civi 1 
libertarians argue that the 
freedom to comply with (he 
majority is no freedom at all. 
The freedom of association, so 


Participation... key to 
greater productivity 
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N.Z. case-studies in important, 
new management methods 

“It is imperative that wb re-orient our work organizations 
to the radically changed circumstances we face as a 
country." 

So says Roy McLennan, senior lecturer in Business 
Administration at Victoria University, and editor of 
Participation & Change in the New Zealand Workplace. 
This important new book is intended to help New 
Zealanders develop insight into methods which can 
transform the performance of our enterprises, and the 
satisfaction people get out of their work. 

In a highly readable introduction, McLennan explains 
now participation and change, or 'Organizatiori Develop¬ 
ment', works in theory ... then three New Zealand pilot 
stud >PS show what happen^ in practice as well. . 
Participation & Change in the New Zealand Workplace, . 
Published by Fourth Estate Books. Only $4.96 at-all 
9ocd bookshops, or direct from Fourth Estate Bobks, 
tin f 05 S.®344.' Wellingtori. (See Fourth Estate Subscrip- 
.. n Service coupon elsewhere in this issue.) 


jealously guarded by 
Americans, is meaningless, 
they argue without a 
corresponding freedom to 
dissociate. Why. they ask, 
should a man, merely to get a 
Job, be forced to join and pay 
dues to an organisation he 
feels to be unnecessary or 
worse, politically repugnant? 

Campaigning for a Right to 
Work Law to cover the whole 
of the United States, the 
National Right to Work 
Committee points out that 
private sector unions 
sustained a net loss of 868,000 
dues-paying members bet¬ 
ween 1974 and 1976. 

They claim that "union 
members now comprise only 
20.1 per cent of the total labour 
force — down from about 25 
per cent in 1955. And most of 
Uiose workers joined a union 
because they bad (n — to hold 
unto their jobs". 

In real jjoliLical terms, (lie 
Right to Work Law doesn't add 
up to cheap labour for the 
businessman operating in 
Arizona. It dues mean less 
union power, freedom from 
strikes, and a workforce that 
can change easily to nioel new 
conditions without arguments 


about job demarcation, 
seniority, redundancy 
payments, etcetera. 

Arizona employers will 
argue that If (he worker loses 
anything by not having a 
powerful union behind liim, he 
is compensated for this loss 
with jab security knowing that 
a union will not price his 
labour out of Lhe market and 
force his employer to close 
shop. 

Tucson yields another 
example of solving unem¬ 
ployment with free enterprise 
rather than government in¬ 
ter vent Ion. 

Just south of Tucson lies the 
Papago Indian Reservation. 
Lacking in skills, Lhe Papagos 
often found themselves 
unemployed. First an in¬ 
dustrial park was established 
mi the reservation. Industry 
was atiraclcd with the promise 
of relatively cheap labour on 
the proviso that they commit 
ihunsclvcs to training the 
Indians. 

Once they had their in¬ 
dustrial park under way. the 
Papagos wont one step further. 
They applied liir, and won the 
right to establish n free trade 


Boards freeze ABC out 
of base cargo trades 


by Warren Hrrrvinni) 


ABC (Container line, the yi 
Belgian owned cut-rate 
shipping line 1ms been frozen h 
out of (lie New Zealand meal u 
and wool trades by the p 
producer hoards. o 

ABC offered wool ex porta's fi 
substantial freight rale f 
reductions, but the Wool Board c 
will not allow wool exporters to s | 
use the service. The board has e 
forced wool exporters to use U 
ships belonging to the con- , 
ference price-fixing cartels. [ 
ABC recently began' [, 
carrying Australian wool at . 
rates 23 per cent less than 
those charged by the cartels. 

Even before ABC entered 
the Australian wool trade, the 
cartels which serve both 
Australia and New Zealand, 
were charging Australian 
wool exporters substantially 
less freight charges than were 
charged to New Zealand wool 
exporters. This occurred even 
though Australian stevedoring 
charges were substantially 
higher. In some cases 
Australian and New Zealand 
wool went on the same ship, 
the Australian bales being 
charged at a cheaper rate than 
the New Zealand product. 

ABC has offered substantial | 

freight reductions for dense 
baled wool. Dense balod wool 
is available in New Zealand 6 

only from the independent S 

wool firms such as Mair and tf? 

Company, Terriers and P 

Leilchensleins. | 

The Wool Board approved & 

central wool facilities, owned j| 

by the "wool club" (Dalgetys, g 

Wrightson NMA, the Wool i 

Board and two shipping cartel 1 

thembers) do not have Uiis B 

facility. ■ fi 

The Wool Board’s refusal to ■ S 
allow non-conference lines 'to g 

carry New Zealand wool S 

mqans, in effect that. .the' ■ 

Australians gain. a further If 

freight advantage • over this E 

country. . .iarid the farmer in 1 fl 
the final- analysis! gets E 
relatively less for his -wpoL , ; 

The Meat Board retyped to g| 
grant. ABC approved carrier ' R 
status mi the New S^aiand-:; S| 
United States routo. The New ;. 
Zealand-United Kingdom and •. ' .E 
Europe route la slflj being ,. 
negotiated,;-; •.;* !'g 

; The Wool ^bard's .1 freight • 


siiieringiui application by AIM* 
In carry wool to (lit* United 
Stales. 

Any wool exporter shipping 
Ins own wool on a shipping line 
not approved by the Wool 
Board risks losing his wool 
export licence, his 10 per cent 
freight rebate from the con¬ 
ferences, and might bo 
charged increased rates 
should he ever want to use 
conference ships again after 
leaving lhe fold. 


zone around their industrial 
pnrk. 

A free trade zone is tin en¬ 
closed area, controlled by 
United States Customs on 
United Stales soil, where 
manufactured goods may be 
imported, assembled, 
packaged labelled, stored, 
exhibited, and sold without 
firms having to pay import 
duties, or taxes until the goods 
are taken from the zone. 

In New Zealand terms iL 
would be like setting up a 
Singapore in Otara or some 
other area of high unem¬ 
ployment. 

For all intents and purposes 
it would be a duly free port — 
provided the goods 
manufactured in the zone were 
meant for export, no duties, 
taxes or import licensing 
would apply to raw materials 
or components imported. 

Finis!icd products exported 
fran the zone would attract 
duty when coming Into New 
Zealand. 

The Papago free trade zone 
promises to bun huge success. 
Shortly after winning approval 
early this year, five Taiwanese 
firms signed letters of intent 
indicating interest in locating 
there. Companies from Japan, 
Germany, and two large 
United States Tlnns also ex¬ 
pressed serious interest. 

With a virtual free trade 
policy in manufactured gonds 
in force, American firms are 
under strong competitive 
pressure. 

So stiff Is Clio competition in 
manufacturing and retailing 
that lho New Zealander will 
find the United Slates like one 
huge duty free shop. 

American manufacturers, 
though they pay their labour 
double to three times New 
Zealand wages, have to sell 
their goods at something like a 
third of lhe New Zealand price 
for a comparable product to 
remain competitive with 


imports. 

As o result, many American 
firms moved offshore to take 
advantage of cheap labour. 

The free trade zone concept 
promises to bring at least 
some of those jobs back to the 
United States. 

The Arizonans have another 
way to beat overseas com¬ 
petition without sacrificing 
their free trade principles. 
There is an abundance of 
cheap labour just across the 
border in Mexico. 

Industry came lo the border 
cities to establish what the 
Arizonans call the twin plant 
concept. In essence, the 
Americans supply expertise 
and capital while the Mexicans 
supply the labour. 

Back in 1969, the Arizona- 
Mexico border lawn of Nogales 
had u population of about 
50,000. The twin plant scheme 
.started a boom Hint more than 
doubled this town's population 
us workers flocked in (<i take 
advantage of steady work — 
mid by Mexican standards — 
good wages. 

The scheme started with 
twin plants that straddled the 
border. Here, firms could cut 
management eosts by having 
llic sninc management team 
serve both facilities. 

Hut as the scheme extended 
dec ]*t into the hinterland uf 
both countries, separate 
management schemes 
evolved. At present, some 
companies have one office in 
’Tucson mi) kilometres from 
die fonder utid another in n 
Mexican city ten kilometres 
south of tlielxirder in Snnnru. 

Thu twin plant concept, or 
something like it, might ap¬ 
pear attractive to, for 
example. an Auckland 
manufacturer and some South 
Pacific Island Government — 
if the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment would drop some of its 
protectionist policies to let 
such a scheme proceed. 
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3 Industrial marketers 1 
| Financial and money g 
| marketers I 

B tai Four 1-day seminars have been arranged at short notice, bM 
im to assist those involved in financial and Industrial marketing. mm 

PACIFIC CONSULTING GROUP LTD, 1 

in collaboration with the University of New South Wales Marketing §51 
School and the Massey University Faculty of Business present j||l 
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Chairman ol Industrial Market Research Ltd. UK . Harvard 
leclmei, author ot loading marketing texts and seminars used 
Internationally, and leading thinker apd practitioner in .Indus- 
trial. Financial and Professional marketing. jjp Up 1 *. . | 

The INDUSTRIAL MARKETING seminar is designed to 

assist those Involved in all aspects of industrial marketing; I 

including advertising agencies. E J^KURi^L'';V^ 

The FINANCIAL MARKETING seminar Is aimed not only. 

at the aommerclal financial marketer, but.at professional 

groups such as sharebrokers, accountants; lawyers. In- 

vestment analysis, etc. ! W* ’' 

Auckland Seminars 

^ MARKETING OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 23rd July. 

* MARKETING OF FINANCIAL SERVICES & MONEY 

PRODUCTS 24lh July. . 

WsllIngtOiri Ssifilnars 1 ; ; 

#MARKETING OF FINANCIAL SERVICES & MONEY : 

. products as#! - July. 

* MARKETING OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 27th July. - 
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February/March 1979: 
115.200 



■$ February/March 1979- 
118.500 





February/March 1978: ■'}'* 
83,400 Wnf) 
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Zone 1:6-10pm: Females: 20-54 years. 
Average thousands. 





Zone 1: 6-1Qpm: Males: 20-54 years. 
Average thousands. 


February/March 1979: 
2 . 120.800 

m h 



February/March 1979: 
47.800 
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Zone 2: 5-6pm: Females: 20-54 years. 
Average thousands. . 



February/March 1978: 
71,600 


. Zone 2: 4.30-6pm: Males/Females: 10-19 years. 
Average thousands. 


; Abortion 
( epidemic 


BOB Edlin (National Business 
Review May 9, "Abortion 
Committee — an ominous 
precedent?") has the cart 
before the horse. The ominous 
thing about the Abortion 
Supervisory Committee is that 
it was necessary for it to be 
created at all. 

To begin at the beginning, 
abortion is killing. It isn't, as 
Edlin seems to imply, just 
another item in a "health 
service". After all, what sort 
of treatment Is it that ends up 
with a smalt human body in 
pieces in a jar or bucket? 

There Is no intention 
discernible in the report of the 
Royal Commission or the 
Contraception, Sterilisation 
and Abortion Ac! (1977) to set 
up an abortion service. The 
intention of the Act as far as 
abortion is concerned is “In 
provide tur the circumstances 
and procedures under wlvich 
abortions may lx: authorised, 
after having full regnid to the 
rights of tiie unborn child". 
The Act empowered the 
Abortion Supervisory Com¬ 
mittee, among other things, 
"to keep under review all Die 
pi - ovisions of llie abortion law 
and (he operation and effect of 
those provisions in practice." 

This is the law and it is 
inaccurate and misleading for 
Edlin to say Unit in Wellington 
recently, because of actions by 
the committee, n “health 
service provided for by statute 
collapsed The commit tee 
whs doing wind Parliament, in 
free voting, Imd asked it to do. 
Nol the Prime Minister, not 
the Cabinet, not the Govern¬ 
ment, nol the bureaucracy — 
but Parliament. And it is idle 
to try to represent the actions 
of the committee as those of 
some clandestine arm of the 
administration. 

Edlin begins his article by 
saying (hat the Abortion 
Supervisory Committee had 
intruded on Ihe medical 
profession's Internal 
arrangements to maintain 
professional standards. A 


The Professional 
answer to • 


Cost Reduction 
O&M 
Productivity 
Improvement 
Methods Engineering 
Production Planning 


superficially impressive 
statement, slipping easily off 
the pen, but one which is 
empty of any meaning. What 
internal arrangements to 
maintain professional stan¬ 
dards? There are more—or at 
least there are more that have 
been allowed to work. The 
profession as a body has been 
unable or unwilling to apply a 
standard, clearly expressed in 
Its own ethical code, con¬ 
cerning respect for human life. 
It is precisely because of this 
that the abortion epidemic 
developed, necessitating a 
Royal Commission and an Act 
of Parliament. 

That is what should concern 
those businessmen and 
professionals "who have no 
interest in the abortion 
issue"—the consequences of a 
profession and a society 
allowing itself to hold a 
selective morality and a 
double standard, supporting 
and healing some human lives 
one moment, suppressing and 
destroying oilier I turnon lives 
the next. 

I* S Hronki- 
Nelson 


Policy yield 
poses problem 


MU C T Roed in his letter 
"Policy Yield Slides Down" 
has |»sed the problem of in¬ 
flation on contracts expressed 
in the fixed dollar terms. 
However the table which he 
published contains two 
fallacies which should be 
corrected: 

The return on a single 
premium policy with « 
premium of $10Q(J gross was 
nol the same in 1961 an it was In 
1977. Nor was the marginal tax 
rale u constant oucents from 
1951 to 1966. nor was $1000 fully 
deductible for life assurance 
premiums in each of Ihese 
years, nor was such a 
guaranteed non-profit policy 
available in these years. 

The return which he 
postulates of $2000 for $1000 
premium after 1 1 years is not 
the most attractive available 
on the market — Commercial 
Union New Zealand guaran¬ 
tees $2012 after \0 years for 
$1000 premium. 

! am sure Mr Reed could 
have expressed his conclusion 
much more simply by staling 
that the real rate of return on 
an investment can bo found by 
deducting the rate of inflation 
from the after tax yield. 

Can he suggest a better 
investment for a person with 
$1000 to invest. 

J R Hunter 

Lower Hutt 


Look! Wj’ re being watched 


Rowling plea 
gains support 


Take a look at these zonal figures that 
compare, in average thousands, the number of 
nigh target viewers who watched us in 
February/March last year with the number 

who watched us over the same period this 
year. 

And, not only do we give you a bulk 
target audience in major purchasing groups: 
(eg: Housewives), ,we do it'cost efficiently. 


For more information, write 
or telephone: 

Graham C. Townsley 
who will deal 
d! personally with your enquiry. 
C.P.I. Management 
Cons u Hants Ltd 
94 Dixon Street 
Wellington 1 
P.O. Box 2512 
Telephone: 
Wellington 850-112 


OPPOSITION Leader Bill 
Rowling was quoted as saying 
he would like a Budget 
wrapped around lax reforms 
which put extra cash Into the 
workers' pockets. We could not 
agree more. 

ASENZ has always ad¬ 
vocated a restructuring of the 
tax system by reducing in¬ 
come tax and shifting the 
emphasis toward consumer or 
indirect tax. In this way the 
decision of thewage earner to 



keep his enlarged pay packet 
or pay the bulk of tits lax by 
spending it would be one of his 
or her making. 

Equally, such a tax reform 
might be seen by Mr Muldoon 
as his last chance in wrest 
the National Party back to the 
policies for which Ihey were 
elected 

There are other ways a free 
enterprise system will help 
workers who have been 
Ixnhiwnshcd by the Govern¬ 
ment into believing that wage 
increases somehow cause 
in flat ion. This in turn has been 
the Government's excuse to 
upset the wage price 
mechanism, which works 
perfectly well if allowed to do 
so. by imposing wage and 
price controls which never 
work. 

It is no more possible to curb 
inflation by keeping down 
wnges than to reduce blood 
pressure by putting the patient 
in n strait jackoi. There is only 
one cause of inflation — 
Government sending. When 
lI k* Government spends more 
Hum it rinses in taxes, it is 
forced to increase the money 
supply either by printing the 
extra cash it needs to finance 
its spending or issuing credits 
beyond its dcpuslls. 

The Government causes 
inflation by debasing Ihe 
currency. This was n capital 
offence 400 years ago which 
lost many h finance minister 
his head. 

The unions should be left to 
work out Ihelr wnges policies 
with the employers by the 
time-honoured process of 
collective bargaining while the 
Government looks after what 
is more properly its concern — 
control through the Reserve 
Bank of the growth of money 
supply. 

M J Sampson, 
General Secretary, 
Association for the Survival of 
Enterprise In New Zealand. 


Dairy exports 
find market 
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AUCKLAND SPACE 

28.G22m2128,000 sq. It.) 

A superb building. Close Ito motorways and Rail. 'Designed 1 : ' 
lor Engineering. With high Stud and easy access. Well!, 
equipped with Gantries. First Class Offices and. .Stall. 
Facilities. Would suit-Warehouse. Unique Leasing 
arrangement allowq for-9 year stable rental period. ••• ! 


dairy product which came Into 
production this year. This Is 
soluble protein, extracted 
from previously waste casein 
whey, and selling far in excess 
of 53000-tonne. 

But to look at some of Sir 
Jack's alternatives. Elder¬ 
berry. Oddly enough this 
is already being used, and has 
been for some time. A farmer 
in South Canterbury produces 
a range of elderberry wines, 
and has combined this with 
tours of his winery to produce 
an interesting tourist 
attraction. 

Poroporo (Solarium 
avlculare). This has gone well 
past the stage of experimental 
cultivation. A full scale factory 
for the extraction of the raw 
material solasodine from 
solnnuin avicuiare grown 
commercially was opened at 


Waitara In February. About 
500 hectares is now being 
cultivated and it is planned to 
double Uiis in the coming 
spring. The solasodine is 
extracted from the whole 
plant, not just, the berries. 

Foxgloves. Digitalis lanota 
Is (lie species of choice for 
alkaloid extraction. Tills Is not 
the plant growing wild In New 
Zealand which is D purpura. 
Digitalis-based drugs are 
being used less frequently 
these days anyway. 

Corse. If this can be 
converted into good cattle feed 
there arc several thousand 
farmers who would like to 
know of the process. About the 
only method I know is to spray 
it, burn it, and plant grass, but 
I doubt that is what Sir Jack 
means. Gorse has been 
suggested ns a possible answer 


to part nf our fuel crisis, so it 
may prove useful yet. 

I don't doubt the good 
intentions of Sir Jack's article, 
but I wish he Imd done a little 
more homework first. Most of 
the tilings he mentions have 
been thought of and tried, and 
the ones that look profitable 
are going ahead. There is a 
tremendous willingness 
among New Zealand’s 
farming/horticultural/ small 
holder population to try new 
ideas at the moment — what 
(hey are really looking for is 
rather ninre guidance and 
assistance from the top, 
mainly in the form of being 
given the freedom to get on 
with the Job. and gain a 
reasonable reward for their 
efforts. 

Neil llonnie 

Itlrkrnhcud 
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SIR JACK Harris's article 
(NBR) on foxgloves and 
periwinkles seemed to be 
saying that the export 
prospects of the New Zealand 
dairy Industry were so bad 
Uial it should be phased out 
and replaced with some of his 
suggestions. I find it hard to 
believe he wbs completely 
serious, but in case he was 
here are a few points to con¬ 
sider. 

First, while nol denying the 
problem of dairy surpluses in 
the EEC, the greater 
proportion of our dairy exports 
— about two thirds — go to 
other, destinations than the 
EEC. While the dumping of 
. EEC. surpluses could badly hit 
some of these markets it will 
certainly not wipe out all. of 
them, especially thpSe: being 
supplied with./ specialty 
products auch as caseh^ and 
! cheeses, which! ihe EEC does 
[-not produce a aurplua of.".'.* 

Secondly, we are;talking 
about substitutes . for, an . 
industry which earned over 
$600 milUop In. export . Incopie 
last year- 'That rMultes a 
.'large Volume'#., alternatives,--! 
,even'if they are exceptionally; 
high value: Just incidentally 
. It’ la, unlikely’: ihany/ibf'fhesi. 
alternative can match a. new : 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


HAZELTINE 


TERMINALS 


ARE 




With the appointment of CBL Datacomm as sole New 
Zealand Distributor, Hazeltine 1400 and 1410 VDU's, 
are now available in New Zealand t —* The latest in the 
extensive Hazeltine range. > 


Recognised as one of the world's leading models, 
the Hazeltine 1400 series: 


*Has only 20 integrated circuits for absolute reliability 
*Is fully backed by the CBL back-up service with 
technical staff in the three main centres. 
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A BACKWARD GLANCE 

An occasional series by 
Grev Wiggs 


AT A GUESS, BO per cent of all 
advertising men and women 
have worked with the three 
major media all their 
professional careers. 

Print has always been here, 
it seems, commercial radio is 
now a veteran of more than 40 
years and television 

celebrated its 19th birthday 
Ihis month. 

Station IZB opened in Oc¬ 
tober 1936 and 2,3 and *ZB 
followed the next year. At the 
time, few realised fully the 
profound effects that this noisy 
novelty was to have on the 
advertising business. 


Hie newspapers opposed it 
openly and bitterly while some 
agencies treated it as a 
passing phenomenon and 
others, preparing to make a 
fortune, launched out with full- 
scale, expensively equipped 
radio departments. 

The significant effect that 
changed the face of ad¬ 
vertising was that the advent 
of radio fermented a whole 
new brew of advertise™. The 
novelty and low cost of the 
medium plus the tigerish 
competition between press and 
radio, raised consciousness of 
advertising to a new high 


point. 

The smallest retailer found 
that, for the space of 30 
seconds, he could command a 
radio station's entire audience. 

It was heady stuff to fly solo 
in undisputed possession of the 
airways. Radio expanded 
advertising's commercial 
influence and so even the 
newspapers were to benefit 
from the new crop of ad¬ 
vertisers. 

A couple of decades later, we 
were all much better prepared 
for television. Australia had 
started five years earlier and a 
stream of Kiwi visitors were 
looking over Aussie shoulders 
for all that time. But in spite of 
the gearing up we did not do all 
that well creatively for some 
time. 

When radio had emerged, we 
were suddenly confronted by 
Instant experts on the subject 


of script-writing. 

"In radio," they said, "you 
must remember to write for 
the ear and not the eye", as if 
speech had suddenly been re¬ 
discovered. 

When television came along, 
a new crop of experts said: 
"Now you have the spoken 
word, the written word, visual 
images and movement — new 
elements to juggle with and 
new stimuli to attention and 
interest." 

And even then, many missed 
the profound difference bet¬ 
ween buying space and buying 
time. The press advertisement 
can explode instantaneously. 
The message can race to the 
brain as fast as the processes 
of perception will allow. 
Remem ber the famous 
Volkswagen ad which showed 
the Beetle and just two words 
of copy, "Think small". 


Advertising Agency Executives 
Advertising Managers, Sales Managers, 
Marketing Managers, 

Managing Directors, 

The Media. 

At last - the news is out. Out in the open where it ought to be. 

Now - a weekly comment on news, views and happenings in Selling, 
Advertising and Marketing In New Zealand. 

You have been starved and deprived for 
years. 

MarkeMng Letter-’publlahsd 

keep you in touch. *? e ab,e answer - yes 

We will report on all we can find - some of * Jl^ hat v J as 

il will hurl a little - but we are in a hurting • When want to tail the world how 

game, then again, we will give praise where 9 reat Y°u are _ now you’ll have a forum, 

there has been a performance. • When you hire the best guns In town 

The New Zealand Advertising & Marketing “ now you can tell it loud. 

Letter is a forum for you as well As long as . • When you sell more than your biggest 

the material can be considered of value to rival - now you can hit them with it 

ourreaders. you will get a hearing. So • When you gain the best account in 

send m your articles or comments. We may town - we’ll publish the news 

star - . . »°* ~ 2 R.se :m «, 

Sorry - it isn’t tree. sickens you or makes you feel good 

However, without apology we feel this _ “ .^ e 11 Publish your comments, 

specialist letter is easily worth the * When we hear something "Interesting" 

subscription rate of $90.00 per year. “ we'll let ‘them’ know about it. 

(50 issues). . • If you’re in the media and ’the/ won’t 

Our introductory 5 issues for $10 will prove listen to you - tell us! 

how good the material is. You will soon • If the research can't be backed with 

order an annual subscription. facts - we'll exnn^P thpml 

We’ve heard so many people ask for a who’s 0XpOSe theml 

who, what’s what, hey, when's it happening aii vnl . , A , an i QW _ . 

communicator. Well - now we’ve put it m e ^ er in a Communication 

together. And it's not a magazine requiring Medium lor the Communicators, 
advertising support lo survive. We think we ^ - - n lirf J 

can give you the goods from the subs. In “"Send Coupon to:- — ———- _ 

FO^M ^HeTuTURE 3 FORCING I Adv -* lsi ^ & Marketing St.er j 

ADVERTISING & MARKETING IN NEW ) Auckland West i 

ZEALAND. | I 

Yes, I wish to subscribe to the New Zealand I 
Advertising & Marketing Letter. Please follow my I 
instructions given below. 

Enrol me for D 5 weeks trial subscription (5 i 
issues at $10. I 

□ 12 months subscription (50 » 

issues) at $90 and send my free I 
offer of ‘An Advertising Man’. » 

□ 24 months subscription (100 , 

issues) at $170 and send my 1 
free offer of 'An Advertising Man'. | 

MR/MRS/MISS/MS __ : 




£isi 


■ if- - 




'An Advertising Man*. ■ 

Wove written Our impression of ‘The Advertising 
Man. He's a very particular even peculiar creature. 
Scrolls have been written about him and we 
present our impressions as a scroll. 

sure you'll enjoy our thoughts and probably 

2?£.2i lr0, !“f 0( lrarnlrifi lhem - T ake an annual 
subscription today and you'll receive a 

complimentary specially printed copy, of our 

Ihoughls on *An Advertising Man*. 


Address ——._ — j ■ ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ 


My cheque/money order enclosed. 

riI? fl d nLw d hnS C0U ^‘ l i f d0sl f Qd - P ,eas « 0 snd full , 
.tails for billing. Card number, expir y date and i 

sisneiurk We may have slight delay while adcount * 
verified but will send first copy anyway). • > 


Radio and television ud- 
wrl isements nil ergo over a 
time spun, presenting a story 
in sequence. They have Ii 
beginning, a middle and an 
end. or better, n climax. They 
have a new dimension — time. 

This difference does not 
make one medium superior lo 
another — just different. In 
exploiting the differences, the 
creative person demonstrates 
advertising's highest skills. 

A UK look at 
NZ media 

GEOFF Stevens, media 
director for J Inglis Wright, 
and a relative newcomer to 
this country after many years 
in United Kingdom ad¬ 
vertising, brings a widely 
different viewpoint to this 
country’s advertising scene. 

He secs New Zealand as u 
land of slrong contrast. 
"Where else can one see Roms, 
ftlynesions, pines and palms 
in the same street?” he asks. 

He is surprised at (he very 
real affluence here. It is a 
degree of affluence sufficient 
lo attract the multi-national 
agencies to these shores which 
means the setting of in¬ 
ternational standards of 
operation. As a result, he 
believes, commissions are well 
and truly earned. 

To advertisers who, in order 
to counter the problem of in¬ 
creasing media costs are 
required to find more cost 
effective ways of using media, 
Stevens' views on our mass 
media will lie interesting. 

By United Kingdom value 
standards, lie finds our 
television is excellent. The cost 
of reaching a thousand 
housewives in this country is 
almost half that of Britain — 
and higher coverages urc 
likely here after 100 rating 
points have been reached. 

With commercial content of 
both chunnels at an nil time 
high, he secs the commercial 
break make-up as "Loo light" 
and sometimes imperceptibly 
running into programming. 

When the present television 






ADMARK 


debate settles out, he saidUx 
result should be a better deal 
fur the advertiser and 
alike Though there is 
leeway in value terms, Steve* 
considers, television will mi 
command premium rates# 
scarcity value alone. 

Commercial radio in Kei 
Zealand is long establish 
popular and thriving 
iroxiinately ihe same number 
of commercial stations m 
here as in the United Kingdn 
illustrating British cautioni 
this area. 

Stevens said that partolb 
so-called imbalance a 
television is made up, In pr 
by radio which docs offer j 
local und complement? 
service and provides "acwji 
Imnie grown material''as 

The Newspaper Adverts:; 
Bureau is uclive in slinralaq 
interest in newspapers, k 
more flexibility and <; 
operation is needed ami/i 
newspnpers to fight the mi£ 
of television. 

Ik* sees a need for cob: 
alternatives nationally tr. 
envisuges a colour weaker' 
magazine funded by thenuj 
newspapers. 

This market is ■ mo of the It- 
in the world without a wM$ 
distributed Sunday press an-: 
on the one day of the w 
when there is no com merit 
television, "the press coil 
make a killing’*. 

In the magazine field proper 
Stevens said there is an avow* 
for growth open lo foreign ar-' 
international glossies lo off* 
regional facilities here wi 
grouped sales represents^: 
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Princess scores series of plus points 


Motoring Writer 
WHEN it comes to comparing 
cars in the two litre category, 
some stand out as being 
completely different. Austin’s 
Princess is that type of car, 
offering a completely different 
design concept for the basic 
family saloon. 

Princess has front-wheel 
drive; interior space equal or 
better than any other car 
available; it performs well In 
the economy race; and has a 
flexible modern two litre 
motor. 

The Princess has an unusual 
body design, riding on an ef¬ 
ficient hydra-gas suspension 
system, with power steering in 
the HL model, to complement 
excellent road manners. 

It has a ride superior to all 


It matches all the com¬ 
petition features, yet is 
completely different. So dif¬ 
ferent in fact, that New 
Zealand Motor Corporation 
are still trying to convince the 
motoring public that it is an 
acceptable and superior 
alternative to the popular 
Gorlinas and Sigmas. 

Hie car is now available as a 
Manual at $9958, HL manual at 
$10,831 and HL Automatic at 
$11,281. 

Power steering is standard 
on both HL models and the car 
is assembled at New Zealand 
Motor Corporation’s Nelson 
plant. 

The Princess two litre range 
is being presented by NZMC 
with a new image. It has been 
moved to the top end of the 
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Recent months have seen 
NZMC’s overall market 
flagging so acceptance of the 
two litre is important-lo the 
company. 

The NBR test car was an 
automatic HL model. Driving 
the Princess with its power 
assisted steering showed that 
il was responsive and very 
easy to manoeuvre on city 
roads. The ride is an im¬ 
provement on the 1.8 model, 
with less body roll on com¬ 
mencing than before. 

The multi-adjustable seats 
are firm and comfortable but 
have insufficient support for 
fast driving. 

•Visibility from the drivers 
seat is excellent In all areas 
except Lo the rear, which 
suffers from a very high waist 
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PRINCESS... so different that NZMC struggles to convince motorists 


its reasonable competitors on 
normal road surfaces at 
speeds ami has height ad¬ 
justment on the front cloth 
covered seats ... the list goes 
on. 

What this all Bdds up to is'a 
car well designed although 
somewhat unusual in its 
execution. 


four cylinder market. This 
move is planned to regain 
some of tile lost murket share 
in the executive class, once 
(luminntod by the Triumph 
2000 and 2500s. It is no coin¬ 
cidence lb hi the advertising 
proclaims the Princess u 
“triumph of British 
engineering and design". 



BEHIND-THE-WHEEL 


series motor is surprisingly 
noisy and in the rather large 
Princess it is not as powerful 
as other 2GQ0cc motors. 

It runs fairly roughly 
although Us flexibility com¬ 
pensates for most of Us 
fallings. Economy is another 


redeeming feature. The 
distributors claim 37.7 mpg at 
90 kilometres per hour which 
compares favourably with the 
Toyota Corona which returned 
39.7 mpg on an AA Motorworld 
test. 

The 73 litre fuel tank will 
give a touring range of 060 
kilometres under ideal con¬ 
ditions. With that sou of 
capacity, petrol restrictions 
will present no problems. 

The Princess has all the 
normal warning lights and 
gauges on a well laid out In¬ 
strument fascia, ft also has a 
red light that shines if the sent 
belts are not fastened. 

Hie Princess, in keeping 
with its ample passenger 
space, has a large boot but Lhe 
lid does not open wide enough. 


It has u reasonably low loading 
lip but the actual shape of the 
lid meuns a greater than 
normal overhang. 

The whole rear end is Ihe 
subject of another criticism. 
Styling, while subjective, is 
poor al the back of the car. The 
front end is fresh, stylish and 
different, but Iheappcul is lost 
with the angular and high rear 
angling. Redesign along the 
lines of the Hover SDl and the 
Chrysler Alpine would give 
overall aesthetic boost. 

The Princess is a good 
design which offers incredible 
interior space and performs 
well on all important 
evaluation points. It is a 
definite alternative to the 
more convent ional sedans that 
take the majority of the sales 
in (he large four cylinder class. 


Todds accelerate into second slot 


line. Another defect is the 
ventilation system that 
seemed more suited to n car of 
Hie Allegro’s dimensions. This 
can cause problems un wci 
tlnys. 

Suppression uf road noise 
and wind whistle is very good 
hut engine roar penetrates the 
interior. The new two litre ‘O’ 


Motoring Writer 

TuUl) Motors hns ac¬ 
celerated Into second slot in 
the now car market sales for 
the first five months of 1S79. 

Based on latest Post Office 
figures, Todd has passed New 
Zealand Motor Corporation 
and now appeurs to be 
challenging Ford. With its 
revised Sigina range and five 
duor Mirage due later this 
year, Todd will have a for¬ 
midable range of cars 
available. 

Registration figures for the 
Austin Princess in May, show 
nn Improved acceptance and 
NZMC will be looking at its two 
litre lo maintain market share. 
The revised 1.7 Marina is due 
soon to hidslcr its rather light 


big four eytinder offerings. 

Toyota’s new’ Corona hits 
sold well since Us March 
launch und looks likely lo push 
General Motor’s Suitbird down 
a place or two. 

Sales of cars with large 
engine displacement are down 
on 1978 levels, so the oncoming 
battle between Ford and 
General Motors will be in¬ 
teresting. Each will be striv¬ 
ing for improved market 
shares in n category that has 
been declining annually since 
1074. Of lhe two, General 
Motors needs u good result 
from lliis sector the minil. 
though Ford’s head start could 
fjose the General with some 
problems. 

Total registrations of cars 
assembled locally at 26,003 to 


May urc slightly ahead of (lie 
107 B figure. If current levels 
are maintained then this 
year's sales will he around 
112.500 units. 

Market share percentages 
for May place ] Ford with 20.7, 
year to date ( 20.1 >; 2 Todd iu.li, 
l]K.fi); :i NZMC |7.1. (I7.»’.l; 4 
General Motors 12.7, <12.2»: 5 
Toyota 12 . 0 . <11.Oi; t> Da I sun 
ti.2, <7.1). 7 Mazda 5.6, <5.6 ■; 
and olliers 6.8. <7.3 1 . 

Top sellers for January to 
May IU7‘i were: I Ford Cor¬ 
tina; 2 Toyota Curollo; 3 Ford 
Escort; t Mitsubishi tfigriui; 5 
Mitsubishi Laneer-Miruge; « 
Mazda 323; 7 Holden Suiibiril, 
h Toyota Coruna; y Honda 
Civic; und to Holden 
Kmgswood. 
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Live 

little better 


a little less. 

Check our reduced winter tariff. 
Stay in Rotorua 
at the Shaw Savill Caravel. 

You can stay right at the centre of Rotorua’s 
world-farnous attractions, enjoy international standards of 
accprhmcxiation and cuikne ~ fylly : ligehsed .bar and 
reslaurant, friendly attentive;service, thermally-heated . 
ppol, the liveliest entertainment ;for mjles soDund -- and : 
pay a little less than ’you 'might ily, ahy^vherd ; ejse. Call 
ariytirne and : let us .discuss ypiir needs.,'' " v i i 
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Australia drafts LNG export contracts 


Melbourne 

Correspondent 

DESPITE strong opposition 
from top Australian energy 
experts it now appears certain 
that liquefied natural gas from 
major gas fields off the coast of 
Western Australia will be 
exported. 

The North-West Shelf 
project, the largest 
engineering undertaking in 
Australian history, is expected 
toprtxfcice 6.5 million tonnes of 
LNG annually when produc¬ 
tion starts in 1985. 

Fojlowing recent 
negotiations in Melbourne, 
partners in the shelf con¬ 
sortium announced the 
existence of a draft contract to 
sdi the LNG to United States 
companies controlling the 
Californian gas market. 

During these negotiations, 
representatives of the 
Southern Californian Gas Co, 
and Pacific LfghLing, said the 
total annual production of the 
gasfields could be absorbed by 
(he United States West Coast 
and their companies were 


MM 


THE AUSTRALIANS 

prepared to purchase it, 
starting in 1986-1987. 

The project will call for 
SA3000 million over the next 
five years to bring the gas 
ashore, but it is expected to 
generate export income 
estimated at $A10,000 million. 
Financing of the gasfields 
development Is not likely to 
present any problems. After 
talks with the Australian 
Treasurer, Howard, a 
spokesman for Britain's 
largest bank, the National 
Westminster, said it was 


willing to lead a banking 
syndicate to finance the 
development. 

The relatively deep water in 
which the gasfields are located 
will mBke offshore production 
expensive. And firm com¬ 
mitments far the purchase of 
LNG in either the United 
States or Japan, are essential 
for the project’s development. 

A major partner in the shelf 
gas consortium, Woodside 
Petroleum Ltd, recently sent a 
marketing team to Japan 
where they found that events 
in Iran had encouraged great 
interest in the purchase of gas 
from Australia. 

Woodside Petroleum 
executive director Charlton 
said the successful 
negotiations with the United 
States companies did not mean 
any slackening in their efforts 
to secure a Japanese market 
for the gas. A letter of Intent 
circulated among potential 
Japanese buyers has elicited 
encouraging responses, and 
there have also been definite 
indications that Korea could be 


a useful subordinate market 
for the North-West gas. 

Although the United States 
companies have indicated 
their willingness to purchase 
the entire annual production of 
the gasfields, Woodside 
Petroleum have already 
agreed to sell eight million 
cubic metres of pipeline 
quality gas a day to the State 
Energy Commission of 
Western Australia. 

At the company's annual 
general meeting in April, its 
Chairman, J G Donaldson, 
said the market For pipeline 
gas In Western Australia and 
the foreign LNG market were 
both crucial to the project's 
success. 

When the Australian Labour 
Government was in office, it 
favoured the construction of a 
pipeline carrying North-West 
gas across the Western 
Australian desert to a huge 
national gas reservoir in the 
Cooper Basin, in South 
Australia, for subsequent 
transmission to the eastern 
States. 


The present Federal 
Government abandoned the 
scheme, on the grounds that It 
would be better to sell the gas 
abroad to earn the money to 
pay for Australia's oil Imports. 
With Uie rising price of oil, and 
the decreasing flow from 
Australia's existing oil wells, 
some of the country’s foremost 
energy experts have strongly 
criticised the export of LNG. 

At a Melbourne University 
seminar on Australia's energy 
needs until 1985, a senior 
Defence Department scientist 
called upon the Federal 
Government to make more use 
of the country’s gas supplies. 
By 1985, he said, Australia 
would only be able to meet 30 
per cent of its oil needs, 
leaving it economically and 
militarily vulnerable. 


Both the New Sowh 
and Victorian gas 
have also warned then*! 
Federal Government 
Hie export of the 
gasfields’ production, aW 
that part of the gag X 
should be conserved ton™? 
estimated shortfall ofTL, 
trillion cubic feel of gag | n s 

eastern States by Ihaeaddb 

century. 

They have urged the Fete 
Government to construct ft 
transcontinental pipeline b 
so far, the Government' k 
rejected the scheu 
Predictably the announces 
(hat the North-West Shell a 
will be exported hag fed t 
renewed calls for ft 
Government to rethink 6 
opposition to the trit 
continental pipeline. 


Banks form foreign 
currency hedge markf 
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Evalok Safety Rewind Drums with 
sell-reeling rope and cable - safely locks to 
immediately arrest falling personnel. 




The Butler range of Websllngs. 
Standard and custom made. 
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John Edward Butler [H Z.) Ltd sets only one 
Industrial safely standard. y 0 
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gs -ngback each specially developed 
Butler industrial Safety Belt, line looklnn 
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Bulier Industrial Safety Products The tonne 
and security is unmatched. - 8 
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Melbourne 
Correspondent 
AUSTRALIAN Bankers' 
Association chairman, Mr 
R J White announced the other 
day, the formation of a 
currency hedge market among 
Australian trading banks. 

Australian trading banks 
have generally opposed the 
establishment of a non-bank 
currency futures market, 
proposing instead the 
operation of their own scheme 
to offset fluctuations in foreign 
currency. When Treasurer 
Howard announced in January 
his Government's support of a 
currency futures market, the 
banks moved swiftly to 
establish their own service. 

White said the new foreign 
exchange market would meet 
agrowing demand in Australia 
for comprehensive forward 
exchange facilities as 
protection against volatile 
foreign exchange rates. Tile 
frime purpose of the market 
was to cover foreign exchange 
movements by matching 
customers who had opposing 
risks; the banks acting as 
principals in writing the 
contracts on both sides. 

Under the present officiul 
foreign exchange market, 
stringently controlled by the 
Reserve Bank, Australian 
exporters and importers ex¬ 
pecting payment in foreign 
currency can sell their con¬ 
tracts to the trading banks. In 
turn, they cover their risks 
through forward dealing with 
the Reserve Bank itself, but 
Ihe facilities under the current 
arrangements cannot be ex¬ 
tended to those expecting 
future payments of borrowings 
or income from abroad. 

The absence of such general 
protection In the past has led to 
substantial losses by some 
Australian companies, and 
the "growth of a "grey mar¬ 
ket" among brokers match¬ 
ing transactions overseas 
By contrast the new 
arrangements will cover not 
only the export and import of 
commodities and manufac¬ 
tured goods but also the in¬ 
visibles; capital, dividends, 
freight, and insurance. 

In another significant 
departure from current 
{ractice, the trading banks 
will permit those not directly 


involved ill trading or cajr. 
transact ions to parlicipr. 
Such speculators will abh 

■ allowed to trade on bothii 

■ of the contract, in contras, 
i the present "grey" hdj 
i market where the speeulak 

limited In one side of & 
contract. 

One major Australs 
trading bank has alreil 
however, lost about $A7d,i* 
rather than break fallh wilt 
valued eorporule cuslomr 
The company whs initial 
quoted Ihe going market n 
from a merchant banker a 
then in error, offered a nr 
favourable rate from c 
trading hank. The bank tc 
told Its customer that il 
honour tin* cominilmf, 
tk'spite the substantial te 
incurred by Uie urror, butc 
case confirms mIsgivirj 
expressed by some obseftf; 
dial Australian trading barij 
could lint successfully open 
the currency hedge nwfc 
without relying 
the experience of Ihe nien^ 
bunks. 

The mcrehunt bsdi 
them solves proposed 
operation with the tnfc 
banks in selling up Die *’i 
market, but the offef *• 
declined. In practice ho*** 1 
tlu* trading banks, 
depending considerably * r 
die knowledge of the 
banks in their opera den di¬ 
basic practices of the ctirr# ; 
hedge market. ; > 

In turn, leading merdjv:' 
banks have already 
floor membership of % 
Sydney Futures Exdigji. 
following the 
Governm ent ’p approval» 
establishment of curtnk 
futures trading later tbjiffjfj 
A spokesman fOt'.,^! 
Australian Bah!® 
Association said that; 
Australian trading barUfeWfi 
also considering meptbWjf r 
When that is establisHM* 
Australian currertCOifSi 
market will compriw^JP 
official Reserve.Banka-TOgs 
the trading bank sdh^'mL 
"grey market", 

Sydney Futures 

the resulting blend 

welcome if tehtatimjwj 
toward a full foreigd 
market. I 


* 7 RM * 
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New law has not stopped investment invites—yet 

Ku f nli n Hiia mah ^- — _ 


by John Draper 
SECURITIBANK - style 
fund-raising techniques 
are still being used des¬ 
pite efforts to control them 
in the Securities Act passed by 
Parliament last year. 

Investors are recruited by 
offers of advice, or investment 
opportunity advertisements, 
without any financial details 
being disclosed. 

Both big and small investors 
are the target, drawn into 
direct contact with the firm 
seeking to borrow money. 

Pressure from investors who 
lost heavily in Securitibank 
and other company crashes, 
prompted the Government to 
act. 

The Securities Commission 
was the Government’s answer. 
U was given wide ranging 
powers to control the issue and 
content of prospee Luses and to 
cpsurc that money is not 
solicited without such details 
being made available. 

But the commission has yet 
to lake its full powers. And the 
Justice Department which 
controls the current law, Lhe 
Companies Act, is too over¬ 
worked to watch every fund 
raising issue. 

The Justice Department is 
not particularly Interested in 
five figure pi us investors. NBR 
has been told that those people 
ought to be able to look nflei 
themselves. 


'the fuels diffei 


A husband and wife together 
lost $38,000 when Securitibank 


went down, money they had 
invested on llie advice of then 


accountant 


Itcl i lenient savings of 
$35,00u were lost by one person 
when the Universal group 
crashed. That money was 
placed on Die advice of an 
investment consultant. 

Similar losses by individuals 
are recorded against the Mark 
Craig Group and JBL. 

An example of "investment 
opportunity" soliciting is a 
letter received by some 
Wellington solicitors from 
Kevir^'Morris, the managing 
director of McQuarries Admail 
Ltd. 

Morris writes: "I have been 
requested to write to b selected 
list of business people and 
companies in Lhe Wellington 
area who may have sufficient 
free capital to invest in some 
worthwhile business op¬ 
portunities. 

"My client is a large multi¬ 
national company with sub¬ 
stantial worldwide invest¬ 
ments in the motor trade in¬ 
dustry, but for reasons which 
will become apparent at an 
interview, do noL wish to 
disclose their identity until 
then. 

"As there will only be so 
many investment op¬ 
portunities immediately 


■J L ^ 

n * 


> ?L 




THE LAW 

available, I suggest it would be 
to your advantage to make 
yourself known to me without 
delay. 

"Your reply in writing will 
he treated as strictly con¬ 
fidential, nud ns soon as 
received, arrangements for 
you to meet at u lime con¬ 
venient to yourself, will be 
made by a company 
representative. 

"By replying you will no way 
put yourself under any 
obligation." 

Morris was reluctant to talk 
about (he lellet 


The method had been used 


several times before for clients 


who wished in remain 


anonymous, he said 
People responding would get 
a letter thanking (Item for tteir 
interest while their credit 


ating was established. 


‘If they wire Immd to be 
suitable, Munis sail I, they 
would then be contacted and 


invited [or an interview 


"We are only interested in 
(iciipk 1 with fcSU.UOU plus to 
invest," Ik* said. 


Morris declined to tell Milt 
who die multi-national com¬ 
pany involved whs. lie did say, 
however, thaL the op¬ 
portunities offered had also 
been advertised in the 
Manuwutu and Wairnrupn. 

Around the same time, a 
Mcyuamos advertisement 
appeared in the Manawalu 
Evening Standard offering 
petrol service stations for sale 
or lease. 

"Chances to get into the 
service station business do not 
emerge frequently," It read. 

If you have some fin¬ 
ance ... get in touch with us 
now. We’ll be delighted to have 
a chat with you without any 
obligations." 

Morris refused to confirm or 
deny that there was any link 
between the advertisement 
and the tetter sent to some 
solicitors. 

The oil companies are 
barred by law from owning 
more than a handful of petrol 
stations. But they have been 
known in the past to use 
agencies like McQuarries to 


select suitable owners for 
service stations that do oc¬ 
casionally come up for sale. 

Morris was unabashed by 
suggestions that the letter 
might be questionable in terms 
of the Companies Act and (he 
Securities Act when enforced. 

Morris claimed the 
recipients of the letter had 
been carefully selected — 
solicitors with trust funds to 
administer were one of those 
who might be interested in the 
investment opportunity, he 
said. 

A recent Australian court 
case decided lha l people 
selected at random could not 
be held to be the public. 

But the new Securities Act 
stales in section 3: "Any 
reference in this Act to an offer 
of securities to the public shall 
be construed as including tula 
reference to offering securities 
to any section of the public, 
however selected, and ih> a 
reference to uffenng the 
securities to individual 
members of the public selected 
ul rnnduin and <c) h reference 
to offering the securities to 
a person if Uie person became 


■M 
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KEVIN MORRIS ... reluctant 
to talk. 

known to the offerer as a result 
of any advertisement made by 
or on behalf of the offerer and 
that was intended or likely to 
result in (lie public seeking 
furllicr information or advice 
nbout any investment op- 
port uni ly or ser v i ces — 
whether nr not any such offer 
Is calculated to result in 
securities becoming available 
for subscription by persons 
other than those receiving Lite 
offer." 


A fallowing subclausc ex¬ 
cludes "any person who in all 
circumstances can be properly 
regarded as having been 
selected other than as a 
member of the public." 

An "offer" Is described as 
Including "an invitation, on 
any proposal or invitation to 
make an offer" and 
"securities" as "any interest 
□r right to participate In 
capital, asseLs, earnings, 
royalties or other properly of 
any person." 

Securities Commission 
chairman Colin Patterson is 
"very interested" in 
McQuarries’ letter. 

"It is exactly (he sort of 
thing we would like to look 
into." he said. 

A dossier of similar letters, 
other circulars and ad¬ 
vertisements is being collected 
by the commission while It 
works to define its powers. 

Three brund topics arc being 
given lop priority: financial 
advertisement; (Ik form and 
content of prospectuses; nnri 
(lie standardisation of some 
Legal documents. 

Patterson says it is unlikely 
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COLIN PATTERSON ... must 
give certain data. 

that the commission will be 
ready to pul the Securities Act 
into force until the middle of 
next year. 

"What the law contemplates 
is that wljere securities are 
offered to Hie public or in¬ 
vitations solicited from ihem 
to take up investments, tliun 
the per si m who is soliciting ilk.* 
offer must give curtain 
financial data. 

“We timik tliis is ua im¬ 
portant polm." he said 






THE 

TONIGHT 
SHOW 
58 cents per 
thousand 
listeners. 
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Fully-serviced sites,.. first-class roading ... minutes to 
airport, seaports, motorway... title immediately 
available... minimal transport and distribution 
costs... abundant labour resources... a price which 
represents today’s best investment in industrial land... 

Auckland’s Ascot 

has sot it all 

- — 


Communicatio ns co untdown 

^Onehunga Port^^i^ 

10 minutes#-jcm Port of Auckland 
OJ —15 minutes 

f| Southdown 

1 f Freight Terminal #nr1 

■ M —25 minutes 


Unique opportunity 

Price $50,000 per 4050 sq.m. (1 acre) 
10% cash discount or favourable terms 
available. You know the price of industrial 
land in Auckland. A prime site at Ascot 
Industrial Park, with all its advantages 
must be the ^ 

best investment vT rjm I | V | m f 

Plentiful labour supply 

Between censuses (1971-1976) nearby 
residential Mangere showed 40% 
population growth. In 1976, labour force 
numbered 14,000, available jobs were 
8,000. Ex tra labour on tap in Papatoetoe, 
Otahuhu, Onehunga. 


ASCOT^ 
INDUSTRIAL 
PARK i 


Southern Motorway 
— 25 minutes 


Auckland International 
Airport — 5 minutes 


r 25 


Ascot Industrial Park zoned Industrial 
C2. Easy layout for economical 
construction. All sites with 


street frontage 
underground 
services, wide 
service 
roads. 


park 


* 

ASCOT ro 




17 / 


MASSEY RD 


ASCDTLodi^al 


Mt a a U h 4em8 ; rU8h ' C ° ntac ‘ the ,0,,0wln 9 ,lcensed ^al 


Barfoot and Thompson Limited 
Phone Otahuhu: 64.044 

Beltons Real Estate Limited 
Phone Otahuhu; 63.748 

Gladding Kf*ys and.Neill Limited 
Phone Auckland: 30.434 


Scholes Oakley Limited 
Phone Auckland: 771.279 

Wrightson NMA Limited 
Phone Auckland: 773.510 


Bark 

OR: The Joint Developers 

Land Projects Limited 
PO Box 10.115 
Wellington 

Phone: Wellington 738.238 


■vi 








Prestige Homes Limited 
PO Box 61.002 4 

Otara 

"‘ " "VM, ... i ’: ’. :c% 
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BMG 

IN ASSOCIATION WITH NATIONAL ftiJOINtS 1 .. REVIFW 


INTERNATIONAL 

COMPUTERS 

BUSINESS 

MANAGEMENT 

GAME 


Wildlife fights for safe haven 


AROUND 1000 people spread 
throughout New Zealand are 
currently pondering the 
results of four periods of 
decision-making in the first 
round of the 1979 International 
Com pule rs Business 
Management Game. 

Some M2 teams entered this 
year’s BMG and they have 
come from such diverse areas 
as Government departments, 
chemical, furnishing, motor 
and mold companies as well 
ns entries from chartered 
accountants, finance com¬ 
panies along with several 
private entries. 

Tile team with Hit- highest 
profit after jx-riod four of the 
first round is one from 
Fibi’emukurs NZ l.td with a 
profit of $12,049,000 while the 
team with the greatest margin 
over its nearest competitor is a 
team of L'lirist church char¬ 
tered accountants. Their 
winning margin at present is 
$2,b49,ui)0. The team with Die 
slimmest margin is a Lower 
Hull team, George Stuart and 
Associates, who arc ahead by a 
mere $5000. 

Few of Die leading teams 
have margins of mure Ihan $1 
million over their nearest 
competitors. 

BMG Administrator, Ur 
Mike Jameson oi H'l,, set Die 
teams a Inirly hard task for the 
first tour decisions l hoy had !o 
make. 

In Die first Dim* they were 
told that industrial action 
meant (hey were unable to buy 
plant to expand production. At 
Die same time Hie market was 
buoyant. 

Teams that look die hint ami 
trimmed marketing ex¬ 
penditure to Ux? bone, as well 
«** pushing their prices as high 
as possible, made real killings, 
Jameson said. 

For the fourth period, teams 
were told they could now buy 
plant but Dial the '‘govern¬ 
ment" was moving to mop up 
excess liquidity. Many teams 
expanded production levels 
drastically and now, with 
some in serious cash dif¬ 
ficulties having paid their 
taxes, many of the leuding 
teams are going to have to look 
to their laurels over the next 
ilirce decision periods in order 
to retain their lead. 

In a change from previous 
years', iCL Business 
Management Games the two 
teams with the highest profit in 
each game will go forward to 
tlie second round. 

Accordingly the names of 
the leading teams and the 
profits of the team closest to 
them have been listed this 
year. 


COMPUTER 

SELL 

Litton 1241 
in new condition. 

20 Kb Processor 
30 cps Printer 

Suit small/rnedlum 
business 


FULL SUPPORT 
AVAILABLE 


Offer near 
$4500 will buy 


Phone Christchurch 
842242 V, 


The following is round one 
halfway position for five team 
games except where denoted 
+, which a re fou r tea m 
games. 

In game AA4, the leading 
team is Aulsebrooks with an 
accumulated profit in $,000s of 
6,206 with the next team on 
(5606); AB4, B E Consolidated 
6207 (8136); AC5, Bcecham 
Research Labs 7871 (7817 1 ; 
AD2, National Chartered 
Accountant (Auckland team) 
7453 (6992); AE3, Columbus 
Maritime Services 7235 (6747); 
AF3, Kibremakers NZ, Team 2 
11,232 (9690); AG3. 

Fibremakers NZ, Team 1 
13,049 (12,519); A113, Feltex 
Furnishing Group 9KHA W154», 
AJ5, MSI Maiiurnciuriiig 80 HU 
(77351; AK2, I DAPS Ciniipiilcr 
Science (NZilO.574 I'JIMB); AlJt, 
Midi lows Toy lor K42U (7346); 
AMS, J & R Sire veils iu.534 
■lli.UUUi; CA3, NZ1 Klim nee, 
Team 3 63H5 16330); CB4, UEB 
Industries (Paputecloc' 9463 
<8664); t'C5. Auckland Hospital 
Board 10,725 19235); CDl, 
Tasman Pulp & Paper, Team 3 
8968 («47yj; CM3. Tfigoil 
Plasl its, Team 2 11,036 

H0.224I; CK2. AutoLndgc, 
t hum it on 0H41 «H99>; »Vi2. 
Wiiistimc Wallbnards 9232 
■H436 1 ; Cl 13, Knngipn Syn- 

1 lie ale 9172 'KK71 >; C.J4, It F te 
M W Schwartz, Tirim 12.571 
1 12,422 1 ; CK2, MWl), Turangi 
9685 (K9K0I; CL2, Tlelnar 
Enterprises, Hamilton 9533 
i8‘JH0i; CM2, Hustings City 
Council 8607 <82161; YVA4, Until 
Compiiuy <NZ) UiiM <9297>; 
WU4, Civil & Civic NZ 7939 
(7577); WC3, Dyes (t Chemieals 
11,358 110,176); WD4, Kurd 
Motor Co, Team 3 to,223 i9353>; 
WE3, C.ini Syndicate. 
Wellington 12,203 D0.8C4); 
WF2, Ford Motor Co, Team 4 
5687 (558) i; WGl. Ford Motor 
CO, Team 1 10,389 <9583); WH4, 
Wellington Chartered Ac¬ 
countant 8840 «328>; WJ2, 
MWD Head Office, Wellington 
11,138 (10,401), WK5, A King* 
Associates, Lower Hull 10,138 
(9420); WL4, George Stuart & 
Associates, Lower Hutt 6085 
(9080); WM3, B McCulloch & 
Associates, Wellington 10,862 
6704); +WN3, Dept Social 
Welfare, Head Office, 
Wellington 10,912 (8839); SA3, B 
P (NZ). O R Section 11,227 
H0.241); SB2, Ministry of 
Transport, head office 9332 
8788); +SC1, State Insurance, 
head office 7819 (6866); +SD2, 
Alliance Freezing Co 
(Southland) 11,695 (9490); SE4, 
Downer & Co, Dunedin 7352 
(6208); SF2, National Char¬ 
tered Accountant (Christ- 
chureh Team 1) 10,174 (9597); 
SG4, Homes & McKenzie, 
Seargill 7608 (7420); SH2, 
National Chartered Ac¬ 
countant (Christchurch Team 

2 ) 7439 (7272); SJ5, Christ¬ 
church Chartered Accountant 
8891 (7146); SKI, National 
Chartered Accountant 
(Dunedin Team) 9594 8629); 
SLl, Clir 1st church Chartered 
Accountant 12,287 0618); SM2, 
Latimer Holdings, Christ¬ 
church 10,854 <B009). 


by Belinda Gillespie 

THE Internal Affairs 
Department seeinsan unlikely 
haven for the New Zealand 
Wildlife Service. But that's 
where it is, and where it would 
like to stay, despite efforts by 
other Government depart¬ 
ments with conflicting in¬ 
terests to transfer it. 

The Wildlife service has a 
history of thorough in¬ 
vestigation. Of ll studies in the 
last 15 years, the most famous 
is the 1868 Huim Report, and 
the most recent that of the 
National Research Advisory 
Council working party, whose 
recommendations were 
published last year. 

One of Wildlife's problems is 
shared by other scientific 
institutions — to what extent 
should the roles of research 
and administration be in¬ 
tegrated? Hie latest com¬ 
mittee (Die NHAC Wildlife 
Research Working Parly), 
looked at tin 1 organisation tif 
research, Imt put off the 
question of administration of 
the division until tile review 
whs completed. 

It was however, concerned 
wiili management which, in 
wildlife terms, is mniugi'incnl 
of Hie animal itself as opposed 
to wildlife administration — 
tile machinery for ad- 
mmixk-ring Iwtii research and 
management. 

In general. Die working 
liarly agreed with its two 
immediate predecessors, 
rcamiMtending that rc>sv£trt*1i 
and management slnuiM stay 
together reguidlcss of how tlie 
wildlife area might end up or 
lx* restructured. 

Considering Die number ol 
Gnvcrnmcnl deport meals 
wliich have a piece ol lie 
Wildlife action, small wonder 
that the committee lound some 
gups, overlaps, mid un¬ 
profitable lines in various 
fields. 

Besides Internal Affairs, the 
Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries and the Forest 
Service, each has a slice in 
relevant areas. 

So does Lands and Survey, 
the DSIR, particularly through 
its Ecology Division, and the 
Ministry of Works and 
Development. 

Also involved arc 24 ac¬ 
climatisation societies, largely 
concerned with the 
management of game birds 
and game species of fresh¬ 
water fish. Straddling all these 
agencies are a host of com¬ 
mittees with representatives 
from various disciplines. 

The conclusions of the latest 
committee report are similar 
to many of its predecessors. 

There is no broad wildlife 
policy into which research 
projects and priorities fit, and 
the total research effort is 
unco-ordinated. Management, 
split amongst the various 
departments, is conlusing bnd 
inefficient. Communication 
between research and 
management is unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Although research into 
"problem mammals" control 
{doer, opossums, goats etc) 
— in which the DSIR, the 
Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and the Forest 


Service arc involved — is part 
of wildlife management, its 
emphasis on destruction is 
considered incompatible with 
wildlife management as a 
whole which is working 
towards the conservation of 
native species in particular'. 

The working party came 
down in favour of one 
organisation In which wildlife 
research and management 
could be a homogenous entity, 
and where tlie operations of 
the various agencies could be 
integrated. 

This organisation “should 
have as much autonomy iss is 
consistent with the prudent 
expenditure of public Funds”. 

Its nucleus should be the 
existing Wildlife Sts*vice of 
Inicriibl Affairs, plus certain 
Fisheries activities from the 
Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and some thought 
should be given to adding 
activities of tlie DSIlt Ecology 
18 vision. 

iTubluin mammals control 
should stay wlierc it was, Hie 
implication taring liirther lluil 
Wildlife si lull id not go to nil* 1 of 
the depart incuts wliich was 
exploitation and destruction 
rather than conservation 
orientated. 

Never! he I iss, il should come 
under the umbrella of one of 
■lit' Government departments, 
but with res poll si hi lily to a 
statutory authority to give it 
the necessary autonomy. 

The "unilying elements 0 <>f 
wildlife were identified as 
environ mo mat protection, 
recrentionul oppnrt nil dies, 
habitat preservation, mid ihc 
conservation «l native species. 

Since tile departure of die 
former Director of the Service. 
Dr Gordon Williams, to take up 


Business Trip? 

Take your wife and let . 

CHILDERMAS 
NANNY BUREAU 

Send a nanny to your homo anywhere in N.Z. 
to care for your children. 

Telephone:. Wellington 766-084, . Mrs* Robjn 


a professorship at Lincoln 
College. the latent question of 
which department should have 
the Service, and how it should 
be run, has come into the open. 

Professor Williams' position 
has been advertised as a 
purely administrative one, 
graded considerably lower 
than it was previously. The 
down-grading ol what was 
before a high scientific and 
administrative post is, in 
Williams' view, evidence of the 
State Services Commission's 
determination to winkle 
Wildlife out of Internal Affairs. 

Reducing the grading means 
that no suitably experienced 
scientist is likely to apply for 
the position, and the ap¬ 
point men 1 of career ad- 
mini stridor will be to the 
detriment of the service. It 
means also that Williams’ 
former deputy — a scientist, 
and a member of the Wildlife 
occupational class nil his 
working life, can't tie ap¬ 
pointed to (he job without 
giving up timt status. 

Wit li ex (oil si vc ex per i cnee of 
wild I ilc organisations both 
within ami nut side New 
Zealand, Williams Fins grave 
fears for Die future of die 
service if it is moved to any 
other department. He cl aims 
support fur iiih view Dial il 
siloiiId slay wi 1 1iin liiicfual 
At fairs l rum mlninicd 
members of » mmilter of 
scientific societies and 
sportsmen, as well ns his 
torincr ml leagues. 

Although admitting tlie iu'uI 
tiir mine si renin lined ad¬ 
ministration, Williams ponds 
to (lie Uni till Slates Fish and 
Wildhlc Service, a section of 
Die Department ol flic* Interior, 
as a precedent. 


"The service can't be seen to 
F)e independent if it's tied to an 
exploitative Government 
department. The Forest 
Service, Lands and Survey, 
Agriculture and Fisheries arc- 
each concerned with only unc 
part of aur environment. Tie 
Wildlife Service hus a 
universal responsibility, with a 
writ over lands of all tenure 
from Die Cook Islands to the 
sub-Antarctic. 

"If, like National Parks, 
Wildlife were to come under 
the Lands and Survey 
Department, it would |ie>c 
some uf its tenure. If iL were 
put with the Forest Service, its 
eftcclivcncss ns a watchdog 
over native forests would lie 
reduced. 

Williams points to recenl 
criticism of Lands and Survey 
in relation to its National Dark 
administration, and the 
Ministry nf Agriculture and 
Fisheries in its Marine and 
Freshwater Fisheries ac¬ 
tivities, ami epics I in ns whether 
either has tlie capacity to take 
on on i>rgani.suturn with the 
scope nf Wildlife, given such a 
record. 

Wi Hiatus suggests Unit 
the jmlky whereby Govern¬ 
ment Departments c.m't 
criticise tlu'it'iselves nr esicli 
other is iiiiprndiiclivc. This 
led to Imig-sUiinting strains 
lielvveell nrgani.siihulls, mid a 
‘Txixtinnns knock" situation 
where tin- public remained in 
ignorance *■! tlx* implications 
of bureau era lie decisions; the 
si tuat inn with the Wildlife 
Service living a case in jioiul. 
"Lfmii-ee.isary secrecy and 
nvci-pmleetinii uf Depart- 
muntii] vested interests'' 
liencfiU-il neither the ngcneiw: 
dieinselves ivir Die public. 


occ 


Brings 


New Zealand 
to the world 



The OCL fleet of modern container 
ships plays a vital part in New 
Zealand’s import and export.trade 
Fast, reliable, and with substantial 
container capacities they provide a 
link with the valuable markets of 
the United Kingdom and the 

Continent* You can pick the OCL 


ship by the‘ c Bay” —■ Botany 
Bay, 1 Remuera Bay, Resolution 


Bay, Mairangi Bay, and 
others . .. . calling regularly 
at New Zealand Ports 
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by Helen Vause 
THE New Zealand boating 
industry has always been a 
fragmented, and in many 
cases, shoe sLring operation 
witliout united representation. 

It took the imposition of 
hefty sules tax in May tn unite 
the industry. But even then, 
the hastily organised lobby 
was only partially represen¬ 
tative and had no channels 
through which to collect ac¬ 
curate Industry statistics. 

When the sales tax was in¬ 
troduced, the industry's angry 
howls attracted patchy 
publicity but still no real 
picture of the industry 
emerged. 

It is conservatively 
estimated that (here are about 
100 boat builders round the 
country. But there are no 
figures available on aligned 
operations such us sailmaking 
and marine equipment 
companies. 

Before the 20 per cent sales 
tax was introduced on MBy 17 
times were tough enough. 
More than a dozen had closed 
(heir doors. 

In Auckland nt least two 
torn panics were in 
receivership. Others were 
o|ier;ititig only til u fraction uf 
their capacity. 

Nevertheless, out of the 
preiioniiniin tl y A uckln nd- 
huHod industry, an in¬ 
ternational reputation for both 
design und building qua lily 
had been well established. 

This repula lion has turned 
some otherwise uncompetitive 
export items into in* 
ter nation ally desired products 
and exports had increased 
tenfold in the last two years. 

Willi an estimated ihi,000 
pleasure boats in the country 
'about half of them in the 
Auckland urea), New Zealand 
hus one of the highest boat 
ownership rules on a per 
capita basis. 


According to an Otago 
University survey released 
last year, the industry employs 
about 2000 people, has a tur¬ 
nover in retail value of around 
$65 million of which $4.5 
million Is exported. 

Before May 17, the industry 
was aware worse times were 
ahead and that some increase 
in sales tax was likely. Ac¬ 
cordingly, some had the 
foresight (particularly mass 
production concerns ■ to 
reshape their operations. But 
even the more pessimistic had 
not anticipated a tax hike of 20 
per cent. 

Whether they were ex¬ 
porting or still just thinking 
about it, no one had counted on 
the local market being vir¬ 
tually wiped out overnight. 

The many one-off builders 
who'd : developed their 
reputation with large ex¬ 
pensive custom-built boats, 
could scarcely change course 
anyway and twenty per cent on 
top of a $25t),uoo contract was 
obviously a far greater 
catastrophe than the same 
percentage on a three metre 
runabout. 

Despite disastrous forecasts 
from the industry, Govern¬ 
ment bus reconfirmed that live 
tux is here to stRy, for the 
short term at least. 

Increasingly, the industry is 
accepting the tax as a matter 
of fact. But there is still an 
active battle for some degree 
of reprieve. 

This is led by Murray 
Barrel, president of the 
Boating and Marine Industries 


Snap sales tax plunges NZ boat 


WHEN Government hit Lhe boat industry with a 20 per cent 
sales tax several weeks ago (here were howls of disbelief. The 
industry united briefly, determined to fight what It then 
thought had to be a ghastly mistake. 

Government, boat builders believed, would see it was 
bringing the industry to its knees, that hundreds of people 
would lose their jobs, export prospects for many would be 
wiped. And certainly, they reasoned. Government would see 
the unfairness of retrospectively taxing (he thousands of 
dollars worth of work already underway. 

Many felt the derision had been made on the basis of little 
or no research. 

But now (he dust has settled. Hopes of a reprieve are rapidly 


hiding. The industry has fallen hark iiitn Us cnstomarv^mT 1 
of fragmentation as individual companies plot s « n ^, ! 
footwork. *"■ | 

Tlu* shakedown pattern Is emerging: those in weaker ■ 
positions have already gone under or accepted that they trfu : 
go under once current work runs out: others are looklii ! 
loopholes in the law to elude the taxman. ^ ; 

At leust half a do/nil rnmjmnies with export markets • 
already established, have sent men overseas to took at takJns 
their capital aiul expertise out of ,\ew Zealand forever. * ! 

Those who are staying behind tu battle on. have no illusion 
about the future — their domestic market is iu lutleri, tbelr 
export Ini se is wiped. 


workers soon will be laid off 
and that that figure could 
climb to 50 per cent by the end 
of the year. 

Already 11 member com¬ 
panies have said they will 
close down. 

His association’s survey of 
export growth shows exports 
in 1976 were only $350,000 and 
climbed to $3.5 million by 1978. 
Our research shows that this 
year’s figure would now beat 
at least the $5 million mark. 

Barrett said: "Export 
growth has been excellent in 


assistance to develop an ex¬ 
port industry designed to build 


happened in Britain in 1975 
when VAT was increased on 


over 4000 yachts with a value the industry from 1(1 per cent to 
of $100 million a year by 1981. 25 per cent overnight. 


“The base is here — why the 
hell can't we look to an export 
future like that?", asks 
Barrett. 

"The industry lias had its 
share of problems already 
with the fuel crisis, rising 
material costs, and fairly 
heavy’ component taxes 
drifting on steadily over recent 
years, but no one could have 
been prepared for the latest 


recent years and (he potential blow. 

was great. ,. It js mora n y wrong f or 

U S irnDDCAtf him.. — J ° 


’Successes came from sheer 
skill and perseverance in the 
face of deteriorating local 
conditions. By wrecking the 
local market this tax has 
wrecked the necessary base 
for an export future. 

"The tax was not researched 
at all — no member of our 


Government to change the 
rules after the game has 


British industry represen¬ 
tatives say United Kingdom 
sales almost stopped 
altogether and bout building 
beaded for ’■annihilation’ 
within weeks of tlx? increase. 
Within a year VAT in the 
British boating industry was 
cut back to 12' a per cent. 

Six months after the massive 
increase research by the 
British Ship and Boat Buil&rs’ 
National Federation showed 
decreases in orders of 01 per 
cent, a decrease in inoutlily 
enquiries of 40 per cent and a 


already started by taxing work cn * back in employment ol 17 y 
already underway. Further, cent. 


they have now given the 
private individual an ad¬ 
vantage by backing down on 
taxing them. We are the ones 
who provide employment and 


One British industry source 
writing to New Zealand says of 
the British episode: "The 
revenue received wus con¬ 
siderably less nt 25 per ceiil 
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Association which represents association was approached revenue, not the ’ back vard than was the case when we had 
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about 50 members of the in¬ 
dustry. 

Barret still says Govern¬ 
ment will nt least partially 
back down if presented with 
enough information on the 
industry’s potential. 

His association estimated 
that 30 per cent of the industry 


for data. Further our 
Government took no notice of 
developncnts in lhe boat in¬ 
dustry around the world," he 
said. 

Barret points to develop¬ 
ments in Korea. The Govern¬ 
ment there hus licensed 20 


builders," he said. 

Initially, private individuals 
would have been liable to pay 
the tax but they are now 
exempt unless they sell their 
boat within two years. 

Barrett said he was nngry 
that the New Zealand 


boa. builders who will receive Gove™, did not heed wha. 


CAMION 


Is your present 
company insurance 

keeping pace with 

todayk needs? 

v ? h f 1 the P resent Inflation rate Is doing to 
Sr 0U r c ,?7P a »y 8 Insurance cover. 

ImiiirJn^o^i 18 on Sec 4 urit l & Ganaral’s comprehensive 
insurance plans, contact Security & General today. 


10 per cent VAT. Tlu.- pressure 
pul on several small 
businesses caused bankrupt¬ 
cies and in total must have 
reduced the exports of boats 
from this country, as virtually 
all manufacturers rely upon a 
good home market as a base 
from which to operate in the 
more competitive export 
fields." 

And for the industry at 
home, the British pattern is 
already ttai fumiliar. 

In Whnngnrei the results of 
the sales tax are inure eusilv 
assessed Uihii lliey are in « 
large city like Auckland. 

Wbangarei lum ill boat 
builders. Two hundred people 
arc employed directly in tlx: 
industry and about a further 
lOo Indirectly us contractors: 
plumbers, pa in le rs, 
sal hunkers, upholsterers, 
engineers and hard ware 
suppliers. 

Peter Southey, chairman of 
the I oca 1 boa t b u i I tiers ’ 
association said about r>u 
people will lose their joint in 
tlie next three mouths. Ho said 
there was $990,uoo worth of 
work underway, or on order 
before the sal<s tax, of which 
$459,000 has now been can¬ 
celled. 


the dale queues. 

"What cun this measure 
bring to Northland other than 
serious economic and social 
consequences?" he said. 

II could lx- conservatively 
eslimated (bat die Bouaffected 
Wbangarei workers would be 
supporting at leust u further 
-Mki dependants. 

Two local bidders have 
already gone to Australia to 
look into taking their 
businesses there. Meanwhile, 
the Northland group is one ol, 
several looking into (be- 
legality ol Govern menl'i 
retrospective tax on contracts 
already underway. 

Southey said (he sales lax m 
boats could lx- one tax too 
many for Hu: local Customs 
department. "They arc stilt 
racing about trying tu license 
lee cream parlours t«i collect 
that new tux too — its 
bureaucracy gone mad". 

[11 Auckland loo, embittered 
boat builders are planning 
their export-or-sink strategy 
against :i similar backdropd 
sackings, company collapses, 
cancelled nrilers and severe 
loss ol coni iik-ncc. 

Even at Salt house Brothers, 
where mure than half the eight 
met re plus bouts are produced, 
talk is ol surviving rather than 
thriving. 

The company hus a 111 mover 
record between $1.4 million 
and $175in for the Inst coufk 
of years. Their exiwrts total 
$0.9 million. 

Chairman John Brooke said: 
"If this luul happened a couple 
of years kick we would haw 
gone under too. We will sur¬ 
vive hut we are going lo 1»« 
to look at [Kilting our men, 
moulds and expertise over¬ 
seas. Cooperative venture* 
will bring profit back here and 
give the people we work with 
overseas the ml vantage of oor 
expertise." 

"The standard of design and 
boat building iu New Zealand 
ts world class — we 
compete only on 11 fluaW 
basis -- liiore is no other vrt? 
we can compete with Hffltf 
Kong, Taiwan and Korea. 

"We havo developed front* 


LCIK'U, MC1TU UCVUmjAU 

Forward orders In the town smal1 fnmi| y business to*; 
for the end of this year are nil ll,nlUjd company by reason g: 
Southey said: "Our decline , * uaUl y Dnd excellence JP, 

■ ■■211 1 I rlfuiS/in « _ tl nST- 


Will not be spectacular'just d «?sign. Our throughput '»?■ 
the final death gurgle - we ,iscn 10 a hi 8h of $1.8 million*: 
were already at subsistence year but has dropped back !»> 
level." year lo half this figure. 

"Northland already had "We have .actively 
severe economic and em- developed overseas marjtW^ 
ployment problems. Was this for New Zealand products ag: 
ever a consideration of in addition we have export#;- 
Government's? At the moment moulds, manufacturing t<toF> 
we are loathe to call for con- designs and knowhow.-W, 
slderauon as a special case but Australia. Sri Lanka, 
when people lose their jobs up and Hong Kong. " ; h V* 
here there is nowhere else to "A sound export , busing 
turn for an uicome other than depends on bur ability to. W*.< 
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BOAT BUILDERS . . . battle continues for some degree of 
reprieve. 

good staff and a steady local its large Glen Eden factory, 
market. Today our domestic The company has built over 


market has collapsed. 

Unwittingly, Salthouses 
have exported boat builders 
too. 

"Of the 15 apprentices we 
have trained In the last 10 
years, nine are now overseas 
In good, controlling jobs. 
Whilst it's flattering lliat they 
are in demand, it Is bBd for 
New Zealand in the long run. It 
is the skilled who can gel New 
Zealand back on her feet." 

In all, Sal (house Brothers 
have trained 30 apprentices. 
This year there will be no new 
apprentices for the first time 
at the yard. “The ouLlook for 
them Is just too grim," said 
Brooke. 

"The Government's sums 
just won’t work out. The 
talented young men will go and 
tire industry may never regain 
its potential," he said. 

One talented young man 
thinking of leaving New 
Zealand is Phillip Thackwray 
at Kumeu engineering. His is a 
small operation in staff terms, 
but he specialises in large 
expensive cuslombuill bouts. 

He is not affected by the 
sales lax because his orders 
are all for export. Thackwray 
says he Is simply "fed up" and 
finds the sales tax repugnant 
on principle. 

He has exported $l million 
worth in large boats and has a 
further $2,050,000 on order. 

"1 am seriously considering 
taking my orders with me and 
setting up overseas. Why stay? 
The only thing skilled people 
are motivated to do by the 
Government is to leave," 
Thackwray said. 

Since the announcement of 
the sales tax, many boat 
builders have been looking at 
transferring their operations 
to Australia. But Peter Gribble 
of Sea Nymph has already 
come ho me believing the grass 
is not greener there. 

Sea Nymph is a major 
producer of power boats and 
more recently trailer sailers at 


6000 power boats since 1964 in 
the four to eight metres range. 

11 di versi fied into trailer 
yachts two years ago and now 
yachts make up the production 
bulk. It exports about 20 per 
cent of output. 

In peak limes, it has had 70 
staff. Before the sales tax hit it 
had 50, but soon after die tax 
announcement Gribble sacked 
20 . 

"We were not carrying 
anyone — it was an agonising 
business of picking people out 
right across the board. Most of 
the skilled people I sacked 
won’t get another chance in 
this industry." 

Gribble said he has cut 
production back by about 40 
per cent and says it is im¬ 
possible to operate efficiently 
running so far under his fac¬ 
tory's capacity. 

"As predominantly power 
boat builders, we had seen the 
writing on the wall some time 
ago and had moved into trailer 
sailers. This latest blow has 
got to be the Inst straw for the 
power boat Industry," Gribble 
said. 

And although Murray Barret 
says fuel is not a major con¬ 
sideration in the power boating 
field, outboard motor imports 
have dropped drastically, 
from 18,000 units in 1974 to only 
5700 In the past year. 

Down the road from the Sea 
Nymph factory at Bonilo 
Craft, Wllf Hoelen an old 
power boat industry hand has 
sacked 10 of his 25 staff. 

Hoelen has been in lhe in¬ 
dustry for 23 years and been 
Involved in building 7000 fibre 
glass boats. 

Before starting Bonito Craft 
and developing the boats of the 
same name he had set up the 
Sea Nymph operation" At 
Bonito craft he has been ex¬ 
porting 20 per cent of his 
production. 

Bonito Craft make both 
power boats and trailer 
sailers. His local market for 


UNIVERSITY OF WAIKATO 

Academic Career Opportunity 
In Marketing 

This advertisement is directed at marketing executives 
seeking a more rewarding and fulfilling career. A person 
with strategic planning skills and leadership qualities is 
sought by the University of Waikato for an Initial position 
as Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Management Studies 
(vacancy A79/14). 

An exceptional dedication and commitment exists within 
the Department to the development of the management 
and leadership skills of New Zealand's youth. The 
appointee will enter an enterprise committed to developing 
New Zealand through excellence In management training 
equal to or exceeding that of the very best overseas 
business schools. 

Specifically he or she will join supportive and experienced 
staff in the teaching of applied domestic and export 
marketing. Excellent teaching and research facilities are 
provided. 


both, is dead. 

Hoelen said all his domestic 
orders have been cancelled. 

He rejects rumours that his 
company is on the brink of 
collapse. 

"I have been in this business 
a long time. I will survive. But 
I admit the boat building 
business has never been very 
profitable. It Is too labour 
intensive and it Is very unfair 
to tax the labour content," he 
said. 

Hoelen has been exporting in 
volume for three years and is 
proud to point out that lie was 
the first to export trailer boats 
to Australia. 

At the Fibre Glass Moulders 
factory where the Fleetline 
and Haines Hunter smalt fibre 
glassboatsare built the picture 
Is equally bad. 

Manager Tony Bridget 
expects his annual turnover of 
$1 million lo drop lo $150,000. 
His company hus diversified 
into unrelated arena mid he 
expects to need this sundry 
work to keep the boat building 
arm afloat. 

“11 is bud business but It is 
the only way wc cun hope lo 
build up our export future," 
Bridget said. 

"Mr Mu Muon opened our 
factory just a few years ago 
with enthusiastic words about 
initiative and private en- 



THE MANUFACTURERS 

terprise. How can we have any 
confidence in this when 
Government turns around and 
wrecks all that we have built 
up." 

Paul Whiting at Paul 
Whiting Yachts is anoLher 
established builder who is 
thinking of moving off. In the 
last two years his compony has 
exported $170,000 worth of 
boats and accessories. 

"Without the domestic 
nutrkcl wc can't keep that up. 
Wc have lo think about moving 
off — there is no incentive left 
here," Whiting said. 

He says layoffs are 
inevitable at his factory. 

Boat builder John Lldgard 
has already laid off two or his 
10 staff. He has four ap¬ 
prentices and Is reluctant lo 
snek them : 'That would finish 


the future," he says. 

"The local market is 
finished. Anyway, the sort of 
people who can afford to buy 
boats are leaving In their 
droves too." 

Lldgard is going to visit the 
United Slates where he hopes 
to sell ocean racers. Mean¬ 
while much of Ws factory- 
space at home is occupied by a 
large unfinished boat because 
Its owner has told him to slop 
working until he has explored 
the legality of the retrospec¬ 
tive sales tax. 

Udgard says he would 
consider taking his operation 
out of New Zealand but it is 
already committed to building 
0 new factory. 

At Yachtspars NZ Ltd, 
leading manufacturers of 
spars and rigging, Max Carter 
wouldn't confirm that his 
company is packing up and 
leaving but agreed the Idea 
had been discussed. Mean¬ 
while he is busy arranging for 
other skilled people to leave. 

Carter has been asked to 
recruit skilled workers for 
both Sri Lanka and Taiwan. 

"I have In-on finding people 
for that [Kirt of tlw world fur 
the past IB months," he said. 

"The companies expect 
them to work hard hut they 
earn big money, lux free and 
they get free accommodation, 
free food and free transport. 

"Builders iu tliose countries 
gel soft loans and loans wiped 
off if certain targets are 


reached. The incentives are 
certainly there and skilled 
New Zealanders are in 
demand in the boat building 
industry," he Bald. 

Yachtspars has an excellent 
export record and won an 
export award last year. The 
company now exports 80 per 
cent of its total production and 
has been doubling its exports 
every year for four years. Post 
sales lax, local sales have 
dropped by 83 per cent. 

"No one researched this 
thing — I doubt Lhat Govern¬ 
ment would know a boa L from 
a bumble bee unless it stung 
them. This Government has 
taken a swipe nt all the things 
11 is supposed to stand for. Wc 
wouldn't leave New Zealand 
by choice but we could be 
forced to," Carter said. 

And if (he boat industry was 
caught by surprise with the 
massive sales tax, so too was 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry, in Auckland at least. 

Auckland boat builders 
sourly report culls from 
deportment staff asking how 
the tnx has affected them. 

Murray Smith, Auckland 
assistant district officer fur 
industry confirms Bint his 
department lias done a hurried 
report for head office 011 (ho 
aftermath of the tax. It will be 
liulc solace to the industry Lo 
know that his staff have of¬ 
ficially reported lo Wellington 
Unit things are bad indeed for 
tile- boat building industry. 


Even if it’s only $1,000 per year, 
OPL can save you at least 351! 

Think about it 
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H It’s lima someone cut 
back your laundry costal 
That’s why we developed the 
OPL Great Alternative to 
"outside" laundries.££ 

— Ian Mosea 

Managing Director 
On PremFae Laundries 

It’s certainly time to question 
your laundry billl The OPL "on 
premise" laundry system helps 
almost every company to operate 
more profitably. 


the size oi your business, chances 
are an OPL system will save you 
big money, too. 

The OPL laundry package offers: 

' Heavy duty industrial washers 
and dryers designed especially 
for OPL 

' Specially formulated chemicals. 

* The backing of one of New 
Zealand's leading sales and 
service organisations. 

Major cost saving advantages 
As an alternative to "outside" 
laundry services, OPL gives you 
far greater flexibility, plus positive 
coat-saving advantages. Because 
with an OPL system, your laundry 
costs are being reduced to an 
absolute minimum! 

You keep complete control 
Now there's no chance of being 
charged for the laundering of 
unused items I OPL means the 
laundry stays on your premises, 
so you keep Control. And you'll 
never run short again! ; 


No Ironing needed 

The universal use of 
cotton/polyBster fabrics today 
eliminates the need to iroo. 
bed linen or work garments. It Is 
simply a matter of folding laundry 
Items after the drying cycle to 
ensure a wrinkle-free finish. 

Space Is no problem 

An OPL washer and dryer 
package takes up less space than 
most office desks. And OPL has 
the advantage of being easily 
operated by any member of your 
existing staff. 

Whichever way you look at It, 
OPL makes sound business 
sense. 
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tan W. Moni 
Managing Director 
On Pramlae LeimdrlM Lid .. 

48 Oftargo Street 
P.O. Box 4211, Auokland 
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Dfl«r Mr Masos. . _ •. !_ .!'• 

I would like lo Know.inaft) febaul- ' 
how OPL can uvs inonay l« our. 
Ihuslneos. .. 


The Great Alternative 
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provided. For Instance, recently the OPL ^ I' i: - ' B-. - ^ - 

system saved one company ' • 1 "■ s.~ T ! H:—“T"— 

An Invitation Is extended to Interested executives to 1 $27,000 by reducing Ite, annual ^ 

contact the following persons for further information. ■ ’ laundry bill by 60941 A smaller. f Thri t*ratal XItamaffciaV S I .. T i :.. ’ r ; ! ’ ;|■ 

PrataMor S. J. Schmitt Phom Hamilton 62-8W,'87-5» . 1 \ ”*•*# *.; j fj 1 

P. R. Dickson Phone Hamilton 62-849/63-466 : . wlth the OPL system, Whatever. • . ; ..g .. ;r - '•py^ 

D. B. Taylor Phone Hamilton 62-869/66-248' .;' ... ’, r v ’ .... .‘.' X; ;’• ■ 'A. v ’ ’L?:-; r 1^ 

Conditions of appointment and application procedures are't ■ niikiKntr-e. : ; '•/; pVB-v $'£$• 

available upon request to the undersigned.. ON PBEMlSE LAUNpRlJES ti'Tp. ^ - 

The closlngdate for applications Is July31, l#9. ’ •' Subsidiary Con^ariy of ^dyjsijidd Industfll^ljJ^., 

J.c.Daly r •.!••• . 'VL-ii^ •’' - I j■ »'■ ■ / i j’V 

Registrar ■ .. . 
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IBM draws 
lottery 

toy Stephen Roll 

RESULTS from Hie long- 
awaited IBM 4300 “lottery" 
emerged late last month, with 
leading opposition companies 
ready to start chasing the 
unlucky Candida tea who face a 
long wait for a 4331 or 4341. 

The lottery is drawn to 
decide the order of delivery to 
customers who placed their 
order within six weeks of 
IBM’s announcement of the 
new machines — a period 
termed by IBM the ‘first-day 
window". 

A strict delivery According 
to the sequence of order 
placing might penalise a 
company with n wait of several 


more weeks for a machine 
when its order had been signed 
only a few minutes after that 
from another company. 

IBM, in accordance with its 
usual policy, has declined to 
com men t on the lottery 
results, but first indications 
are that for the 50 or so 
prospective New Zealand 
users, the front of the 4341 
delivery queue lies some lime 
around October next year and 
for the unlucky back end 
clients, delivery will be 
delayed until the last quarter 
of 19B1. 

Many of these, including 
such prominent customers as 
the Dairy Board, will not be 
prepared to wait this long and 
will be considering alternative 
solutions. 

In practice, this will almost 
certainly mean going to 
another manufacturer, though 


COMPUTERS 


IBM will undoubtedly be 
pitching various of their 
earlier machines as "stop 
gap" solutions, to retain the 
accounts. 

The 4331 situation is better, 
with latest deliveries still well 
within 1980. 

The first 4341 machine in Ihe 


country — or one of the first, 
since several may arrive 
together — is likely to be 
Dalget y’s. AJ t ho ugh New 
Zealand's unexpectedly heavy 
orders may have stretclied the 
queue a little. Dalgely DP 
manager Peter Crawford felt 
the front end of the queue was 
where he expected it to be, and 
was not disappointed with the 
prospect of a year's wait. 

The eyes of many late 4341 
customers will undoubtedly 
turn first to ltd, with its IBM- 
compatible Advanced System 
3 Model 5. As well as producing 
a machine daimed to require 
no conversion of IBM soft¬ 
ware, Ilel is offering attractive 
pice-performance and most 
important, a fifrday delivery 
time. 

The AS3/5 is perhaps a little 
too powerful and loo expensive 
for some prospective 4341 


owners, and ltd plans, shortly, 
to prudijcc another machine, 
matching it more closely. 

No other ‘plug compatibles’nrc 
in the market yet in New 
Zealand, so users who change 
their inind will he faced with a 
conversion tusk. 

With liigh-level languages 
and software “migration" 
aids, program and dala 
conversion is not the daunting 
task it once was, but many 
users could still consider it the 
lesser of two evils. 

With (he additional impetus 
of IBM's good reputation for 
support, same are confirmed 
"IBM shops", and will resign 
themselves to the long wail. 

There arc many rival 
machines to choose from, of 
course, with Burroughs row 
B2930 and 3950 and ICL's 2950/ 
10 and 2956-/0, among others, 
being released specifically 


wdhaneyetomeet^a,^: 

Kv.;ii some of th e 'W I 
machine compares, JibL 
agent Internal icnal Data, S. I 
J«s I rime machines Si 

" f •j cki,| e “p 
4.Ml market. 
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ISimple^^l 

Sophistication 

TheWanlli 

I 2200 VS; 


-V : ;; ■ 

[Wfuh ... vii mal m„,n„ry. a new technique fo. a system 

" 2 r,inq * ,l,a Wk,, J 220WS *fc«Y ouiperf.iims systems 
,, V ' V f 11 rtnti of 1,5 I'Wtomisinco ranqe, «l compoi*; 

it nwdi un\ us at 2Fi purrom of ilioir cost 

owe/Ful: V.i tual memory operating system dmin-iiically roduce:, pro 
jrinimpiiy uflnri bH.iusy ihora me nosysioiii-imposijd icjnclions. 
rawer ful: By viriuo ot ns riper at my system, (ho VUiuq 27U0VS ijiws 

el‘ h usyr t,H! p nuivAf.ini ol a ..no ..on bylo ci.ui.,,. lor 

Powerful: You - an m.x COHUL, BASIC. Rl'G 11. ASSEMBLEB nril . 

for the mote IliK.blo irr.plc.nunral.cm ol your prci.j.om.Ti,ii.i n WH h 
Poweilut: 7hr; Whng 2200VS n, W , Klf y , v J n 


'l ™°“ ,0f ,nemwv management systems. 

qiT S ' ‘ Sef;iJnlV SVSIem P ' 0leC,S VOur ,ilESand P'0- 

'T '? 23 b * ll|, ’ n tiy,cs of 0,,line storage, the Wang 2200VS 
* VII.. Y .veil Ihe largest ol daia base requirements. 

220 ° vs ""'<!» <n IWB c„va programming and 

-ddnifi. utilities and symbolic debug features. 

ower ul. Tim Whuj 2200VS »s backed by a company with worldwide 
irufrnlry .***" ** ' PrnVE " ,0C "' d ,n lh3 ™mp,Mer 


The 2200VS odd, a m dlmrauion .o computers: wphiHIctipn mad, simple. 

Stmpla: ll w Wh ki?^oo vs pioMMOMraiuarhr,n 5 .c 

SirnpJo: The VVtng J2ft0VSrun'I jiu. i, inirt.v,.} .°v happen rnmple< language. 

vo „ u ,n, ™ n " Hn sr w,,h ,ho ^ 22oovs ’™-■ 

(WANG) Computer "% E aVoS Khyber PaSS Road Wellington: 75.Ghuanee Street 

-. / Limited Telephone 796-372 - P.O. Box 6648 , 

Telex: NZ21538 * ! . Telephone 843 262 


Planners get A for education and B for health 


..a Bar code 
2 gets airing 

1IS I-’HOM cumments at the^a 
or of plans k 

«1 product "bar codes", lin 
m, month, it seems inereasirgi) 
il likely thut lliis country 
j enter into a joint arrangemen 
uf with Anstrnlin, to hnplanai 
, w one joint Australasian coi, 
Xyf which could be adopted h 
, s other Pacific countries as U* 
ly came into the .system. 

Australian guests at Ibefig 
day liar coding seminar o 
Wellington stressed lha b 
vnnlages of a joint approach, 
as well as giving Kn 
Zealanders a view of the ic 
plemenUilian ol the bar-cot 
scheme in Australia and ttr 
United Status. 

Failures ami shorLcomi%: ■ 
of pusl bar code i: 
piemen tut ions were not push* 
under the carpet, but the hop 
was expressed that So 
Zealand would learn Ire 
other countries’ mistakes. 

Particularly evident wtsh 
necessity to consult thorough:; 
lxdurdiand with all parte 
likely to have rcscrvabi: 
ahuul (he printing of codes.’ 
goods 

This would include tr«i 
unions, cons unitr 
organisations and regulator} 
bodies, us well as bat- 
representing relail 
distrilnilion, ami printing*' 
packaging industries, 
would Ik* directly concern: 
with the code's k 

plementaliun. Seven 
reproseniallves of such bed? 
were ei titer present a< 
seminar, «• sent submissi* 
The hnr-coile, ulread? 

familiar on goods import 
from the United Slates, tic . 
sisLs of printed vertical bars' 1 
varying tliicknesu, which* 
“scanned" liy u moving bear 
of light In eillx?r a desk 
mounted or u hnwl-W- 
reader. 

Thu code, identifying ^ 
mnnurnctitrer and line 
goods, is read into an ^ 
Ironic cosh register or Isrp 
computer system, which lo* 
up the price of the goods in* 
luble. 

This is Uic chief 
saving aspect of Ihe systek' 
goods need not be individual 
price-marked — but #1®*’ 
sumo time it is a poR* 1 *;. 
cause of disconlent. f 
The Universal ProductC«y 
adopted in the United StsR*f: 
consists of 12 digits; a sjl^j 
code, identifying the 
type of merchandise! * l *f: 
digits for the manufac^r 
code; five to identify Ihe ft** * 
goods; and a final check 
The system likely 
adopted by New Zealand r 
European Article NufliW* - .; 
system. This adapts 
Include a two-digit code 
country of origin, alloHdng 
same manufacturer and ' 
codes to be used with diL^..., 
meanings in different 
tries. 

These two-digit 
rapidly being allocate*.'],& 
countries, said spokesiw^’ 
the seminar, and otl.® 
vantage of a joint ap 

with Austral!^ Is thfli 

Zealand will not need:‘« 
allocated a code of it® 

The billion lndlvidui 
still available. wtmld.’ fe" 
believed, be ; jspfflcient j 
linos of goods in both AU! 
and Ncw.Zeala'ddi'-j .'-i J 
The advantage,#® 
on goodforfeit 
stressed, anda^ea! 

appllcafionsfo^.t 
di8cus«ed,frodi;t, 
diatr.ibuMqn rbf. 
aaaossiM.th^ 1 #^ 

. advertikln^ 'cu1fl|ia 


by Allan Levett 

THE 1979 Budget moved 
cautiously in the direction of 
the Planning Council’s 
proposals on health and in¬ 
come maintenance. But this 
has not resulted in reduction of 
costs, the primary intention of 
the Council's important report, 
The Welfare Slate? Social 
Policy for the maos. 

In the year ended March 
1979, health expenditure 
amounted to 14.3 per cent of 
total Government spending, 
and the same proportion will 
go to health In 1980. 

The comparable figures for 
social services spending, 
mostly social welfare, and 
within that mostly National 
Superannuation, are 27.1 per 
cent for 1979, and a whopping 
26.2 per cent for 1980. 

In 1951 health required 8.2 
per cent of total Government 
expenditure while In 1971 and 
1975 used 11.7 per cent. 
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In the heallli urea, the 
Government proposes I o spend 
more this year on community 
health projects, a central 
emphasis in Plaining Council 
thinking. 

Bill while the Budget notes 
restraints already applied to 
hospital board giants, it says 
willing about the mechanisms 
which the Policy Council in¬ 
tends will cut costs; im¬ 
provements in the way 
hospital boards arc funded; 
the introduction of systematic 
manpower planning; and the 
establishment of an evaluation 
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OPINION 


sensible suggestions about when talking about education 
encouraging a more healthy — except when the report 


approach to alcohol, tobacco 
and drugs in general. The 
suggestions focus on lifestyle 
changes, but include another 
idea picked up in the Budget 


denis with today’s biggest 
problem child in the system: 
the capital-gobbling univer¬ 
sity. But if the words arc 
wrong on this institution the 


(with somewhat different Council has got the music 
intentions,) — higher taxes on right. 


alcohol and tobacco "designed 
to persuade people to take 
more responsibility Tor llieir 
»wn health". 

Neither the Planning 
Council, nor the Government 


The section on education is 
deceptively short and simple, 
but it gets to (he central core of 
reform. The call is for ;i 
deliberate disciplined 
diversity of educational 


will face up to what really rips provisions. Though il docs not 
apart the public health system say so, die report Indicates 

in New Zealand. This is tlx* that if we concentrate on wlmt . 

continued, flourishing, and who education is tor, in the — T _ 

existence of state-suljsuliseil first instance, problems of 

“private" lien 111) operations: teacher uml morale, 

medical insurance and widespread dissatisfaction k ^ \ 

hospitals. with schooling among parents . 

Neil her would exist without nnd pupils, will then fall into , 

the enormous Government pluce. 

subsidies for capital works. For early childhood 

drugs, laboratory services, education, the report notes y / v</(.•. • |3l 

costly stuff training, lie- significant society) cluinges *: . 'ly 1 

co in in (i il at Ion, cheap with respect tu the family ami ’ 

Gnvcnnneni loan money, aid the rule **f women, and 

tile lax system which sub- rcconmiemls improved access 

sidisex i«ivute medical in- l" pre-school facilities — * 

surancc. among other tilings, to provide \ 

The debililallng result, is to an early base for diagnosing '.“■’j 

drain the public system of difficulties and doing 

those resources it most needs something positive about 

to provide efficient, varied them. 

care, energy and concern, The council endorses the 

finance mid personnel. many strong features already j^ e mos 

Tills movement of resources existing in this sector: the far mine I 

in favour of those who can variety of family, community uniting. 

most afford to pay, lias set in and state involvement; the opportlinil 

motion a vicious circle of lackolstnudardisaiion and red •■nrPR PS 

public health decay, tape; and the flexibility. They utetf 

Inadequate public services are almost entirely the provides 1 

lead to further growth or the unheralded patient work of prices, nii 

subsidised alternative, winch New Zealand women over the illustrated 

in turn takes mure from Die past three decades, and they, 

public facilities and lurther provide a useful model for PRICE $11.50 

increases dissatisfaction with other levels of education. BOOMING N 

them. For primary and in- 

The Planning Council not termediale schools die council 

only fails to draw attention to recommends diversity rather 

lliis cancer in New Zealand’s than smaller class size: 

health arrangements, il seems recognition of different 

to consider iL a viable alter- educational needs in the 

native. "It is of course open to community — different 

individuals to supplement cultures, slow learners, gifted 


From what the council says 
and docs not say about pre- 
school and primary education, 
one can see the recognition 
that the costly development of 
ancilliary services to "pick up 
the pieces” of school failure, 
the solution of Ihe past thirty 
years, is no answer. U is belter 
to make a surer job of ten chi ng 
the appropriate skills in (he 
first place. This is a major re¬ 
direct ion of educational 
thinking. 

At the secondary level the 
report continues the call fur 
live rally, the re-Uiiiuiug of 
teachers nnd for schools to 
work more closely with die 
community. Above all. the 
council wants to sec secondary 
schools break free of die 
cloying university-based 
snobbery that has trapped so 
many children in unsuitable 
academic programines, and 
develop alternative 
programmes for other talents 
nnd energies. The school 
certificate system .should be 
replaced. 

Teachers nl nil levels will 


appreciate the council's en¬ 
couragement of more mobility 
of staff within the education 
system and also wider and 
more flexible bases for 
recruitment, to obtain a 
greater variety of experiences 
among teachers. 

In general, the Planning 
Council calls for a greater 
openness within education and 
between it and the community 
nt large so that each may 
receive stimulation and 
purpose from the other. This 
theme is particularly strong, 
as it should tie, with regard to 
tertiary and continuing 
education. 

Tlie P la lining Council is 
plainly most perplexed by the 
universities which liavc taken 
by far the greatest, amount of 
increases in state spending on 
cducnLion. At this point tlie 
report gets exjxinslve, tlx* 
language euphemistic ami Die 
recumnu'iidnlinns vague. 

There should have been a 
cull for a clear cool 
examination of New Zealand 
universities by a skilled ob¬ 


server, impartial, yet com¬ 
mitted to the fullest 
development of the potential 
(hut is within our society. 

I have lung been un¬ 
comfortable ul (he gap Dial 
exists between New Zealand 
universities and (he society 
which pays for them. M ever 
the charge “wealthy, crass, 
matcrialis-tic, inefficient, 
vulgat and poorly led" diouid 
be ii-vcllfil ul any section uf 
New Zealand society, it seems 
to ok- to apply most to I lie 
universities. Only medicine, 
at swing «»ur iustiUiU**ivs, bus <*> 
relentlessly pursued its own 
Selfish directions ami I jeon so 
immune from public ac¬ 
countability. 

Nut wishing to delve into lliis 
murky urea of education, the 
Blnjiiung Council simply mvl 
sensibly “ recommends Dial 
the [u utipcclivi* rate uf growth 
in university expenditure be 
iHueed". Hut this is not 
enough for New Zealand to 
heller harness the creative 
energy that is misdirected, or 
lies undeveloped, at present. 
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The most attractive investment prospect in sight .... deer- 
farming. Export incentives .... nil standard values .... a great 
opportunity. 

"DEER FARMING IN NEW ZEALAND" by David Yerex. tells the story, 
provides the facts. Management techniques, development methods, 
prices, market returns and prospects . . . . alt in 120 pages, fully 
illustrated, hard bound. 

PRICE $11.50. SEND NOW FOR THIS, THE ONLY COMPREHENSIVE REPORT ON THIS 
BOOMING NEW INDUSTRY. JUST RELEASED. 

Cheques payable to "Deer Farming". 

Postage within N.Z. free. Send to Deer Farming Services, Box 11-137. Wellington. 


...copy/copies "Deer Farming In N.Z, to 


through private <sic» health 
schemes the services provided 


children, special difficulties, 
special interests — and the 


Name . 
Address 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


team to monitor all important 
health expenditure proposals. 

Nor does the Budget rein¬ 
force the Planning Council's 
" call for the urgent need to 
; establish policy objectives in 
the health 
One broad objective 

creating an environment In 
which it is easier for in¬ 
dividuals and communities to 
form habits which will 
promote physical and mental 

The council illustrates this 


, ■0*tt»C!uBWIiUmUM 
| Aucfclind a copy *IW*Ol 


by the state,” the council said, training and continual re- 
So despite the many ex- training of teachers to respond 
celient suggestions for Im- to those needs. 

proving Die health care, the . - - - 

Planning Council's concern for 
cost-effectiveness and justice 
is severely limited, and it is 
little wonder that Ute report ’ 

admits at one point, ", . . it Is 

an appropriate 2 rate of health 'py, K:JSfio P E 0 R IS 

pXDonriitnre " - ■ ■' ' 1 l-. , Irw«i>Vapp'/ioti"ahiuiiom»oi«Dii’»f«Ciu6*«diiea«l»"d i« 

JuT t ... . - - > • " {MitraChiB IN II UmUM im <na M wwaaila e^ndiVOM tncMUta 

The challenge still remains 1 *«»)•« a eo n *iwoi i 

In New Zealand to devise a 
public health care system that 

the Planning' : Council's 
thinking on education. On the 
contrary, here, I think the 
Council mostly breaks out of a 
strait jacket of the past. 

remarkably free of those pious 


I enclose my payment at $11.50 per copy. 


When you’re ready for us, 
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